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CONFERENCE ON EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Conference on Exper imental Beatin Lowy. held 
under the auspices of the Divison of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council, convened on Friday morning, March 30, 
1928, at Dickinson College, Carlisley Penmmsylvania, with Dr. Knight 
Dunlap, Chairman of the Division, presiding. 


. The Chairman opened the Conference by reading the following 
statement: ; 


This is the last of three conferences held this year under the 
auspices of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council. The first was held in January, on the Problems of 
the Deaf. The second, in February, was held under the joint auspices 
of this Division and the Committee on Problems and Policies of the 
Social Science Research Council, on Racial Differences. The results 
of the second conference are not yet capable of estimation, and depend 
in part on further actions of the two councils. The first conference 
accomplished a labor of far reaching significance, and has left in the 
Division, by its recommendation, a Committee on Research for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, charged with the task of elaborating a comprehen- 
sive program of research on the various problems of the care and train- 
ing of the hypacusic, and the amelioration of their condition. MThis 
committee has already reproduced and brought forth eight sub-committees 
at one birth, and the forwarding of the work of these and of the main 
committee Bae occupy the greater part of the energies of the Division 
for the remainder of the year, and for a considerable part of next year. 
Personally, I hope that the present conference, if it takes any action 
at all, will take final action on whatever matters it may choose to 
consider. There is no slate, however, and no limitations on your action, 
nor compulsion to take any action whatever. 


* 


It seems to me advisable that I should take time at the open- 
ing of this conference for the purpose of. explaining more fully than has 
been possible in the brief accouncements, the reason for calling the con- 
ference together. . In order that I may make my: explanation clear, it is 
necessary to detail my impressions of the present situation in experimen- 
tal psychology. ; 


I am well aware that in some circles there is distrust 
of the National Research Council; or at least there is concern 
as to its functions and their effects on scientific work. t 
need not analyze these concerns in detail. Aside from some sus- 
picion based on mere lack of information, these concerns are based 
on the actual conditions, But in respect to the more intelligent | 
of these concerns, I may say at once that you have nothing on us. 
We realize the delicacy and the danger in the relation of the 
National Research Council to scientific institutions and scien- 
tific workers, I believe, more acutely than any one outside of the 
Council could. In fact, we may suffer from too keen a realization 
of the situation. There are the dangers of over-organization; the 
faults of any organization at all; the evils of centralization; the 
possibility of weakening individual initiative and responsibility, 
and institutional obligations; etc., etc. These are obvious 
dangers, well known to all of us. Nevertheless, they are weaklings 
who will refuse to act, with due caution and preparation, merely be- 
cause un-intelligent action is disastrous. The National Research 
Council has real and vital functions which can be beneficent without 
necessarily involving damage, and one of these functions is the cali- 
ing together of such a group as this, and assisting in the direction 
of its activities. Whether from this function, adequately carried 
out, further functions may develop depends, in the case of this con- 
ference, upon the members of the conference themselves.-- 


Let me point out that no-such gathering as this is possi- 
ble at present except through the cooperation cf some agency. such 
as the National Research Council. The character of membership of 
this conference may not be adequate. In fact, nobody knows better 
than myself that it is not adequate, because I picked the member- 
ship myself. The justification of the cook, or his damnation, will 
be in the test of the pudding. eee 


This is not a conclave of “eminent psychologists". Tt 
is a gathering of laboratory men, representative, I hope, of those 
who will be directing psychological research during the next decade, 
but including, as you will notice, a few of the old-timers in order 
that I myself may not feel lonesome. | 


Let me then call your attention to some of the features 
of the psychological situation today. My summary will not be 100%, 
or even 60%, accurate. But is is a summary which will serve an 
initiatory function for your deliberations. 


I may emphasize in the first place that the laboratory 
method, which this conference represents, has justificd itself 
under difficulties during the last twenty years. There is always 
dissatisfaction with the laboratory method. In the first place, 
it is "academic". But partly through the results of you psycholo- 
gists, and partly through the achievement of other "academic" men, 
this term has ceased to be an insult, and is a badge of merit 
and accomplishment. Let us call the laboratory method "academic"; 
one of the most striking features of the last two decades is the 
ephemeral life of movements claiming to be scientific but attempt- 
ing to get away from a sound academic foundation. 


In the second place, the laboratory method is slow. Men 
outside are impatient, and want guick results. Then we want social 
problems to be solved. We can't wait for the results of the tedious 

Scientist, pottering in his laboratory. We must be practical. 


Well, I could point out the fate of some of these practical 
movements. They are gorgeous while they last, but not beautiful 
when they burst. They are great opportunities for the charlatan and 
the sciolist , but unfortunately they have diverted the energies of a 
great many really able men. 


The laboratory method receives its justification when these 
“practical" booms burst, having hastened to application when there 
was nothing to apply, and the shattered legions come limping back, 
to inguire whether the laboratory yet has anything for them to use in 
anew campaign. The laboratory method is slow, and the laboratory 
man exasperating; but somehow, their products have to be awaited. 

I could draw a striking parallel with medical programs in this regard, 
but it is too obvious. to need elaboration. 


Another complaint against the laboratory man is that he is 
not only so slow, but he is pig-headed, in respect to practical 
problems. He doesn't confine himself toa those matters for which an 
immediate use can be found. 


We want the psychologist to find out how to reduce crime; 
and the exasperating fellow spends his time month after month in putting 
rats through a maze or in chronicling the rodents* amorous behavior. 
We want the psychologist to find out the ccnstitutional mental differ- 
ences between white and negroes, and he merely amuses himself and 
wastes university money finding out whether three-year-old children 
are materially concerned as tc whether they wet their beds or not. 

It would seem imperative that the psychologist should devise means of 
helping the neurotic person to gain control of himself, and to save 
him from the exploitation of the commercial practitioner. But the 
wretch just loafs around his laboratory determining whether a deaf 
and dumb victim wriggles his fingers or not while he thinks. And so 
on, and on. We all know these complaints. We know also that from 
time to time some half-baked psychologist swells up with a practical 
non-academic idea which is going to solve some vast problem, and then 
spatters the rest of us disagreeably when he blows up. 


Unfortunately, where the psychologists have been unwilling 
to be charlatanistic, others have not been so reluctant. A man may 
be a charlatan, although he has high sounding principles, if he is 
ignorant. He may, on the other hand, not be ignorant, and still be 
a charlatan. I don't for a moment suppose that all laboratory men 
are moral, but it is still hard for them to be charlatans. 


There is no doubt that we are remiss in not making greater 
efforts to develop the field of abnormal psychology. I am not un- 
aware of the work of Lyman Wells, Bridges, and certain others. But 
on the whole, we have left the field to the psychiatrists, and they, 
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leaving their field of the care of the mentally diseased, have 
moved boldly into the field of abnormal psychology. But un- 
fortunately, the psychiatrists have been little interested in ac- 
quiring cither psychological knowledge or psychological technique. 
Hence, we have a rampant development of theories and nostrums. 
Out of this has grown the exploitation of Mental Hygiene, which 
has already begun to have an unpleasant odor, as must any ex- 
tensive attempt to apply what none of the appliers knows. There 
is probably no expanse of fiction as rich in imaginative products 
as is the mass of material being put before the public as Mental 
Hygiene. For this the psychologists must shoulder some of the 
responsibility, for it is evident that the situation cannot be 
Cleared up until laboratory psychologists begin to apply labor- 
atory methods and psychological principles to research in this 
field. The extension of our work in this direction is not im- 
possible, and although there are many psychiatrists who fear our 
entry, and oppose it where it seems threatened, there are plenty 
of sound psychiatrists who are ready to cooperate with us, and 
beg us to begin. Right now, the need is for training men for 
this work, and for providing research jobs for them when they 
are ready to work. The universities will find it very difficult 
to do this, until. the way has been broken. Some financial as- 
sistance from outside the universities is absolutely essential. 
The adequate ways of applying this are not far to seek. 


Another charge, not only against laboratory men, but 
against academic ones in general, is that they haven't broad 
human outlooks, and practical abilities. It is true that we 
have a lot of laboratory lizards, impractical men, who are still 
‘very valuable. But against the group, this charge has. ceased to 
be even an engaging slander. There is plenty of proof since 1927 
that the outlook of the academic man. is second to none in breadth; 
and that if he succeeds academically he has practical ability that 
he could capitalize more abundantly in business. Even the occas- 
ional laboratory man who hasn't a broad outlook, is that way not 
because he is a laboratory man, but because he is just the limited 
kind of fellow. 


In short: the laboratory method has justified itself in 
Spite of great obstacles, in psychology as elsewhere. The great 
mental test movement which made its bid for the solution of all 
mental problems by a cheap and easy method, short-circuiting the 
laborious laboratory method, has suffered a notable collapse. The 
points which were clear to all of you here present fifteen years 
ago are now painfully apparent to the serious psychologists who 
were for the time dazzled; and the others are hastily preparing to 
desert the leaky ship with such booty as they can carry. Prob-. 
ably few of you realize how profitable this movement has been in 
a financial way. But I want to emphasize the point that in the 
explosion, not only spatters of mick, but also the problems, are 
falling back on the laboratory. 


Another great movement was burgeoned because it oc= 
cupied a field in which the laboratory has not been ready to make 


practical contributions. While it is to the lasting credit of lab- 
oratories now that they have becn unwilling to rush into the ficld with 
nostrums, the field has yawned, and it has been filled -- temporarily 
but with great financial profits. You may have now three peer as 
to which movement I mean, and your” first is right. 


But although the main psychoanalytic movement has bursted, 
one of its accessory bags is still inflated, and curiously enough has 
fascinated a few laboratory men who ought to know better. For at 
least three thousand years there has been the illusion that if we could 
only classify men, great social problems would thereby be solved. And 
so the sheep and the goats have been classified under various more 
pedantic headings and subheadings. Now the terms are introvert and 
extravert, and we have even laboratory methods being devised to sort 
out the woolly animals from the hairy ones. A survey of this little 
inebriation episode in the case of the laboratory is most diverting, but 
not timely here. This movement is already sharpening its knife for the 
operation of harikari; which unfortunately will be carried out on our 
doorstep. The great validity of the laboratory method lies in the fact 
that it not only survives these vicissitudes, but looms up more solid, 
more necessary, more vital, and more worthy of respect than ever. I am 
no fanatic for pure science. I realize that the ultimate justification 
of any science is in its application. But I must call upon you to re- 
joice with me that the absolute necessity of pure science is receiving 
its recognition even in fields where it has been most sorely beset. 


© It behooves us then, as laboratory men, having up&n our 
shoulders the responsibility, not only for the future of psychology, 
but also for the welfare of society, (and I do not say this boastingly 
but with a painful realization of facts}; it behooves us, I. .say, to con- 
Sider with due earnestness and solemnity the actual situation in labor- 
atory psychology. I do not for the moment suppose that all psychologi- 
cal problems will be solved -in the laboratory, but let us admit that the 
laboratory is the foundation and that foundation must be conserved and 
extended. We represent here many tendencies and preoccupations. Our 
differences are interesting, and we love them, but can we not for the 
moment forget these and consider our common interests and common duties, 
which I submit are far greater? . 


The situation in laboratory psychology is not satisfactory. 
It 18 not efficicnt. It is not safe. Ee a depressing. In the first 
place, in response to the feverish demands after the War, we have trained 
too many psychologists, or partly trained them, and there is an excess 
of teaching and deficiency of research. I am well aware of the fact 
that the output of research publication has increased, and that in spite 
of the establishment of new journals, all avemves of publication are 
congested, and new vehicles of record-are needed. At least two new 
journals are demanded at once; but whether the volume of research that 
will be of importance the year after it has appeared has greatly in- 
creased, is another matter into which I shall not at the moment inquire. 
At any rate, the energies of some of our best young men are engrossed 
in teaching, and it is a question whether the teaching is worth while 
in the case of 70 per cent of the pupils. Leaving out of account the 
matter of general psychology, which is given to hordes of uninterested 


youths, the courses in applied psychology from textbocks, anda 
various other sorts of alleged psycholcegy, -- the laboratory 
course should be given consideration. I believe that most of 
the laboratory work given undergraduates is wasted. It is not 
intense enough to prepare them for research, and as a cultural 
effort is a total loss, Most of the students subjected to it 
come out with a scorn for psychology as a trivial subject; nor 
do I believe that any laboratory work can be given large classes 
of students which is not a waste of time or worse. I believe 
psychology would benefit greatly by drastic reduction of labvor- 
atory students; a reduction.tc those who go deeply cnough into 
it to get something definite, and to numbers small caeee to 
make that possible. 


As concerns our graduate students, the problem is 
again a serious one. It is well known that most of them,.after 
doing research for the Ph.D., die on their jobs. They take 
teaching positions and do no more research. It has been said 
in this connection that most of these men are not really re~ 
search men; that they have done. research under artificial con- 
ditions, working out ideas supplied by the director, and under 
the personal stimulation of the director; automatically ceasing 
operation when the extrancous ideas and stimli are not supplied. 
This is true in some cases. In other cases it appears that the 
Situation is different. The graduate student, especially in 
the last year before the doctorate, is in a simple situation. 

He can give his time to research without distractidn. Then, 

he tackles a teaching. job, and must put a large part of his time 
and energy for a year or two into organizing courses; into .or- 
ganizing too many courses. The stimulus to research is lessen- 
ed, the situation is a new one. If he has held a post-doctorate 
fellowship, prolonging the time to the critical erated I believe 
the situation is still more difficult. By the time the teaching 
is routinized, he has forgetten how, to do research under difficul- 
ties. 


This situation has been recognized, and occasionally 
attempts have been made to meet it, by relieving of teaching a 
‘man who has had research ability in the past, in order that he 
‘may do research. What is the result? | He does nothing. Hence, 
cellege administrators are hard boiled. No one will be relieved 
of his teaching load unless he will prove that he will do re- 
search while carrying. the normal load. I believe this is as it 
should be. What are we doing to encourage the younger men to 
initiate research along with their teaching? Nothing, except 
to talk about it, and to stimmlate piffling types of investi- 
gation requiring little time, energy, and development. is 
there anything that could be done effectively? I believe 
there is. wo things are necessary: (1) to set up a def- 
inite facilitation of utilizing spare time in rescarch of a 
major character; (2) to hold cut definite types of assistance 
to those who succeed in starting research under these condi- 
tions. _ How shall this be done? I have a suggestion to make 


a little later. 


I come now to one of the larger evils in laboratory psy- 
chology: The general instability and impermanence of departments. 
In theory and officially there are a number of departments of psy- 
chology in the United States which have had a considerable period of 
life and srowth. To measurc them from the official data of establish- 
ment of departments is not quite satisfactory from the point of view 
of laboratory psychology, since some institutions had no laboratories 
until some years after the departments were established, and in other 
cases there were laboratorics for psychology before there were psychol- 
ogy dcpartments. if we cstimate the ages from the dates of actual 
laboratory installation, we have a fairly impressive list. néeally, 
however, the ages are merely chronological and the contimiities are 
sadly lacking. The cheracteristic record is of the building up of the 
staff, the accumlation of apparatus, the development of the body of 
problems, and then the wreck of the organization with the commencing 
of a new department into which the first group of problems scarcely 
enters, and for which 2 new accumulation of apparatus and the develop- 
ment of new types of technique are necessary. Theresis,. in’ fact, 
hardly a laboratory organization in the United States as much as ten 
years old. 


Now, I am not saying that conditions are better in other 
countries, or in other sciences. I am merely complaining that the con- 
ditions in psychology, which are highly unsatisfactory, have contributed 
to the production of isolated and fragmentary research, and to the re- 
tardation of progress in the solution of fundamental problems. Ob- 
viously the causes of these conditions are largely beyond our control, 
lying primarily in the short-sighted policies of university administra- 
tors in general. The rapid development of laboratories, leading to the 
frequent shifting of personnel, is partly responsible; but this shift- 
ing would not be possible if there were any fundamental stability in the 
older places. Instead of the developments taking place in the institu- 
tions where the best men are, they take place in new institutions in 
order to attract these men away from their establishments. One of the 
signs of inefficiency due, I believe, in part, to this instability and 
lack of the progressive utilization of resources, is in the fact that 
the destruction of files of our journals would not be a great loss. 

The loss would be principally in some of the newer developments of psy- 
chology, such as animal behavior. Certainly an impartial censoring of 
the files of the periodicals, resulting in the destruction of 75% of 
what is contained in them, would be an unmixed blessing. 


How this instability may be reduced is a perplexing question. 
The establishment of institutes affiliated with universities, but under 
relative autonomous control, may help, and is an experiment worth while, 
but I do not believe it would be a panacea. In the meantime, it is 
most expedient to consider whether there is a possibility of increasing 
the stability of our laboratory work as a whole in spite of the insta- 
“bility of departments. For it is increasingly evident that there are 
fundamental problems of pure science which must be solved for the bene- 
fit of other problems which are rooted in them, and that these problems 


cannot be solved in a short time, or by the solitary efforts of 
one or two men. Furthermore, some of these problems require 
expensive installations of a magnitude which make the provision 
wasteful and vicious unless their use can be extended over a 
long period of time in the hends of a series of competent 


persons interested in these problems. 


Let me give an example. The situation of the psycho- 
gaivanometric experiments, so-called, is a scandal, ond a 
stench in the nostrils. In a momber of universities the galvano- 
metric method is being used, but is apparently getting nowhere. 
Individual experimenters publish results which cannot be duplicated 
by other experimenters. Yet a number of our most able young men 
are working in this field. .The trouble is not in lack of physi- 
cal technique, for these samc experimenters have shown their a- 
bility to take gelvanometers which other departments were unable 
to operate, set them up, ond get them going in excellent style. 
I think we may readily discern that the trouble is in the com- 
plicated conditions and in the lack of development of psycholog- 
ical technique applicable to these conditions, and which can be 
made a matter of accurate record. At present it is impossible 
to ascertain what any of the experimenters really did obtain. 
Their results are valid for the eonditions of their work, but 
what were the conditions? Nobody knows. I am speaking here 
of the careful workers, oriented in the history of the method, 
and in the techniques of preceding investigators, in so far as 
it is possible to know what these preceding workers did. I am 
not speaking cf the hasty and ignorant persons who discovered 
wonderful things by appalling technique. yas) 


The committee on Research on Emotions, a year or so 

_ ago, thought it possible to forward research in this vexed field 
by providing for a three-year research in the hands of one man. 

No funds were obtained for the research. Although I was one of 
the committee, I am now convinced that this abortion was not un- 
fortunate. If the research had been financed, the results would 
have been merely one more set of data which no one else would have 
accepted. 


We have among us six or eight young men who are as well 

_ versed in the galvanometric technique as is possible under present 
circumstances. What are the possibilities of pooling their abil- 
ities and training? Not any, under present conditions. What 
University could undertake the work of ccoperation and correlation? 
None, so far as I know. What would be the cost of an installation 
competent to provide for tho various aspects of the problems which, 
-it is plain, must be taken care of during a period of twenty years. 
My present estimate is $100,000, assuming that a suitable site and 
building were available. There is, however, no such edifice at 
present. Spending such sums of money under present conditions 
would be mere folly. Suppose you were to put the installation in 
Siwash University, which may at the present time have a laboratory 
director interested and compctent in problems of this type. In 
‘five years time, the department at Siwash might be remodelled, the 


director dead or gone to some better place; and the new director 
trained in end interested only in a study of the putative ancestry 
of children of genius. 


The installation necessary-for the psychogalvanic work is 
also useful for other lines of work, after the psychogalvanic cycle 
shall be completed, and to a certain extent while it is being carried 
one The galvanometers will be required for fundamental attacks on 
prceblems such as those of speech and thinking; and various accessory 
apparatus will also be essential or accessory for certain other problems 
of a lengthy and fundamental nature. What I really am proposing, 
therefore, is a national psychological laboratory, similar in some of 
its functions to the Bureau of Standards, but not under Federal con- 
trol. Such a laboratory can be under a relatively permanent director 
and can undertake programs of research too lengthy, too expensive, and 
too complicated for other institutions. In such a laboratory truly 
cooperative results of the highest value can be obtained. Men working 
in other laboratories on details of the problems undertaken in the 
national laboratory could make arrangements to transfer their work 
there during a year's leave of absence, or in summers. Work done 
here can be subjected to criticism while in progress, instead of 
afterwards, und the cooperative method can insure greater certainty as 
to conditions. Such a national laboratory, I believe, could be of 
really inestimable advantage to Psychology, not only because of its 
availability for the solution of problems unwieldy elsewhere, but be- 
cause through it, better standards of research may be elevated, 


. The day of the isolated experimenter and of fragmentary 
problems is passing. Unless we find means of shaping our problems 
into coherent plans of larger unity, unless we find means of carrying 
out vital research and postponing the merely interesting, unless we 
can pool our constructive and critical abilities, we shall be out of 
step with the advance of scientific method. 


Another of the troubles of laboratory psychology, not its 
last, but the last I will mention, concerns publication of research 
results. Publication at present is in an unsatisfactory position. 
Costs to authors for monographs are too high. Subscription prices 
to journals are too high. There are not enough journals, yet there 
are more than we can support. Under such conditions the tendency is 
to suppress data which might be valuable, and to publish conclusions 
which are usually worthless. stuff is published which ought to be 
burned, and research which ought to be published sleeps in pigeon 
holes. Publication is on.an unsatisfactory basis both commercially 
and scientifically. _ Publications of a sound type showld be more gen- 
erally supported by the company of psychologists individually. They 
cannot be so supported until prices are reduced, and prices cannot be 
reduced until wider support is given. Here we have the old problem 
of the irresistible force and the immovable body. What is the solu- 
tion? If I may judge by present indications, certain things are 
going to happen in the next few years which will not be pleasant. 
There is already a price-cutting movement on the part of one group of 
journals, which is bound. to have a serious effect on other journals. 
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Unless something is done to stabilize conditions we may soon be 
worse off than we now are. 


I believe that the only solution is in placing the in- 
dependent journals in the hands of university presses. Con- 
parative Psychology Moncgraphs have been put on a basis which 
is at least relatively satis factory, by transferring them to the 
Johns Hopkins. Other transfers aient well be made, but in order 
to make the solution adequate, endowments mist be sought. These 
endowments may properly bce handled by universities. They cau - 
‘not be administered by private publishers, and I am dubious of 
their- satisfactory handling by the Psychological Association. 
This solution, I belicve, is far: better than the concentration 
of all remaining journals in the hands of the Psychological As- 
sociation, which, as we might as well admit openly, is a politi- 
cal organization. On the other hand, we cannot look with e- 
quanimity upon the concentration in the hands of any. one uni- 
versity. With a mumber of groups soundly established, I be- 
licve we could build up a better grade of selection with less 
hardship om contributors and subscribors. 


The problem of abstracting is closely allied with 
that of original publication. It is openly admitted that the 
present experiments in psychology and biology may not give the 
results which were hoped. Nor tan we reasonably expect sat- 
isfactory results on the basis of amateur work. Unless we 
have a group of well-paid abstractors, with at least doctoral 
training in the fields they cover, and giving their whole time 
to the work, the abstracting business will be a disappointment. 


Let me return now to one of my main points of dis- 
satisfaction with laboratory work, and suggest a remedy. The 
salvaging of researches and tne stimtation of better research 
may, I think, be forwarded very much if two provisions can be 
made: (1) for summer research fellowships, and (2) for the 
aid of going research at critical points. Let me elaborate 
the first suggestion somewhat. 

The young instructor, struggling to organize his 
teaching work, has theoretically his summer free. Practi- 
cally, he is rorbed by financial considerations to seek a 
summer school job or else some non-academic type of employ- 
ment in order to support his family. If he teaches in a 
summer school, he labors with a group of tired-out school- 
ma'ams, case hardened superintendents, college students of 
inferior grade who have flunked their courses in regular 
Session, and an assortment of high school sheiks and 
flappers. He accomplishes nothing of importance, and he 
comes back to his fall work fatigued and unprepared for it. 
Yet he has few alternatives. It is all right to say that 
university salaries should be more adequate, so that in- 
structors would be able to spend their summers more profit- 
ably; but university salaries are not adequate for the 
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younger men, and they will not bos Moreover, I am not certain that 
more adequate salaries would turn the trick. The incentive to a 
better scale of living or to a trip to Europe would be too great. 

Now, I am not belittling either of these goods. But sacrifice mst 
be made, and it is usually necessary to establish conditions such that 
the proper sacrifice will be chosen.. 


If a young instructor were offered the alternative of a 
summer school job at $600 or a research fellowship at $450, he would 
choose the latter, or else show that he had not the stuff in him. 

In the summer, if not distracted, he could start research and thus get 
back into the harness. During his academic year, even, he can start 
research if he can see the possibility of effectuating it in the 
summer. The plan is well worth trying, and does not require any vast 
amount of funds. The objection will be raised that there are few 
places where summer research can be carried on. Few qnstitutions 

of high rank maintain a summer quarter, and from the institutions which 
maintain the flapper summer schools, the good men on the staff flee 
during the summer as from the pestilence. A Psychological Woods Hole 
is not possible. Psychology is not that kind of a subject. More- 
over, although Woods Hole and La Jolla and Friday Harbar are doing for 
the young biologists something of that which I am proposing to do for 
psychologists by summer research fellowships, I am not completely con- 
vineed that it is the most satisfactory solution of the problem, and 

I suspect that if the scheme I propose were established for psychology, 
not only the physical sciences, but even biclogy would follow in our 
wake. 


Let us grant that few places at present ere prepared to take 
sumer researchers. This is true, and there would be few fellowships 
&t first. But the stimulus thus furnished to other institutions 
would be great, and 1 believe there would be an effort on the part of 
the universities to offer attractions to summer researchers. ‘There 
might even be a reduction in the flapper summer schools, and this would 
be a great blessing in itself. 


In this connection, I should like to point out that the 
national laboratory I have proposed would be of material advantage. 
A certain number of summer workers could be provided for on certain 
topics. This would, however, not fill the whole bill, or even a large 
part Ofsat. 


I may point out, finally, that this summer research fellow- 
ship plan is not a mere extension cf the present pre-doctoral and post- 
doctoral fellowship experiment, but is rather something designed to 
offset the evil effects of these. 


Now as for funds for the aiding of research, This. is a 
ticklish subject; in the first place, the administration of such funds 
offers a serious problem. The selection of really worthy research 
and the aiding of it in a way which shall be effective, and which will 
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not relieve universities of their responsibilities, is ap-" 
parently too difficult a job. Two years ago I should have said 
‘that there is no agency competent to do this. The National 
Research Council seems at first incompetent because of the con- . 
Stant flux of the Divisions, but it is now impressed upon me 
that the capacities of the Commer nawe not been fully utiliz- 
ed. A changing Division may have permanent committees, and 

a permanent committee can do this very thing, inefficiently 

at first, but with a steadily increasing efficiency. Certain 
OF. Ours omiesteds have in the last few years demonstrated the 
fact that they can fulfill Pasig rama of this type. 


convatt principles of bone are canna of being 
outlined. - No grant mist be made except to "going" re- . 
search. Projects are.a snare and a delusion. The man whose 
research is to be aided mist have shown that he has a vital 
problem, that the problem is capable of solution in His hands, 
and that he has the guts to see it through. Again, it is 
not a question of financing men. Financing men sounds well 
but doesn't get results. Research, not projects; work, not 
men; -- these are worth assisting. This plan would estab-. 
lish a situation quite different from the present one, . 
under which it is easier for the man to get funds for some- 
thing he proposes: -to do than for something he is doing. 
In fact, that he has research actually going now counts 
against ee Hence, instead of furnishing a stimlus to 
the best men to get research started on their own, discour- 
agement is produced. Men say: -I:would like to do research 
if I could find the time, or if I could get assistance. 
What we rust show them is that the man who can get research 
started with no time and no assistance will bé helped to 
finish it. The importance of this stimulation I beiieve to 
be very great. 


As regards the effects on university budgets, I. 
believe the plan can be so handled as. to stimalate the uni- 
versities to more generous provisions, instead of weakening 
their efforts. Aside from the fact that university coop- 
eration would be demanded in awards, there is the fact that 
the difficuity in university provision is in regard to 
elasticity. No department needs the funds for vital re- 
search in one year that it needs in another. Yet depart— 
mental budgets cannot be very elastic, and the natural ten- 
dency is toward the minimal, not the maximal, provision. 
More generous provision in bate cases means petal waste 
and the production of rotten research. Universities them- 
selves recognize this, and attempts are made to provide e- 
lasticity through the setting up of general university re- 
search funds to be applied as needed each year.. This 
scheme is useful but has painful drawbacks. . Politics are 
by no means absent from universities, and departments can ~ 
often enforce claims to consideration against other de- 
partments. No one in a university, except the psychol- 
ogist, knows whether a certain psychological project for 
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research is valuable or not. Hence, the tendency to dole out in ac- 
cordance with the importunities, and to consider whether the depart- 
ment has been getting its share of the booty or note For its effects 
on the administration of university funds, an expert national com- 
mittee is mach needed, but such a committee would have ho standing 
with institutions unless it, itself, had some funds to administer. 


How much money could usefully be expended in research aids? 
So far as I can judge, $25,000 over a five-year period; that is, an 
average of $5, 000 a year would be ample. & flat sum per year, eopx- 
ever, would be unwise, as offering too mach temptation to even the 
best of administrators. A cumlative scale, by which the total 
amounts expended up to the ends of successive years should not exceed 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars, with a 
limitation of $7,000 to any one year, would be more satisfactory. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am fully aware that my pro- 
posals are open to many objections. In the first place, they-are 
dangerous. They seem to tend toward centralization of power which 
can dictate to institutions and individuals. ‘Centralization, maybe; 
but dictation, -- fiddlesticks$ On the contrary, the committees 
which should administer such trusts would be extremely unpopular, and 
would do as much good by stirring up attempts to do without their aid 
as they would through their aid. The administration would be in- 
competent, centainly; but it would not dare be as incompetent as our 
departments are. The greatest objection of all is this -- the 
schemes are eee opiate There isn't that mich money. 
Gentlemen, and ladies, there is! We may not be able to get it, but 
that doesn't matter. If we should see clearly the needs and the 
benefits that would accrue from these plans, or from still better 
plans which you may suggest, then we are slackers in our duties if we 
do not present our case. That is all that I am interested in at the 
present moment. 


(At the conclusion of his remarks the Chairman read a series 
of letters from persons who had been invited to the Conference, con- 
taining suggestions and proposals for the furthering of experimental 
psychology. These suggestions had been submitted in accordance with 
a request in the invitation. The chairman stated that he had not 
perused these suggestions before writing his own statement, but that 
they constituted independent materials for the stimulation of the 
conference. These proposals are presented in abstracted form in 
the appendix to this report. 


DR. LANDIS: My suggestion for institutes is a great deal 
Similar to Dr. Dunlap's suggestion of a national institute. I am in 
favor of having three such institutes, one in the East, one in the 
Middle West, and one on the Pacific Coast, if for no other reason 
than as a saving of travelling expense for people in university work. 
It seems to me we are trying to get an established personnel at uni- 
versities, and one of the most frequent causes of change is the desire 
for a new field. One thinks, “Well, if I can get to a new institu- 
tion, I can get some new ideas; a new setting". If one has some place 
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where one can get one's storage batteries charged again, some 
sort of research institute, it would aid in the stabilizing of 
college personnel. 


I don't know whether three institutes are necessary or 
not. It seems that if perhaps we could get a national institute 
where we couid do the work better and with a higher degree of cen- 
tralization, with better equipment, it might be more desirable. 

It- would certainly be more specialized. In any event, I think 
the Institute should have a shifting personnel to give “oppor tuni- 
ties for change in ideas. 


DR. DODGE: I think I am the patriarch of this group, and 
I want to express my profound appreciation of the skill with which 
Dr. Dunlap has presented the critical side of what is the matter 
with Psychology. It is a great joy to listen to a sound and sane 
and judicious statement such as we weil just heard. _ i congratulate 
you, Dr. Dunlap. | (Applause). ie 


“DR. WEISS: al merely want to cere that: we coaeace the 
_possibilities of a national laboratory, where it would be located, 
and how its Pes should be Beee s. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do you mean RESO EE to enlarge further 
on ‘the idea? 


_ DR. WEISS: Yes, a ee start this discussion, 
aNywoy. | : | os 


_ THE CHATRMAN: I haven't gone very mach further into the 
idea. The personnel would be. the difficuit thing. -I might say 
in the first place that I assure you I am not looking for a job -- 
I have more duties than I can take care of now. But the matter 
of personnel would be the most difficult thing to work out, and 
that presents a large problem. It is the foundation of all the 
other problems. Ss 


DR. WRISS: Is there eny possibility of getting space, 
we will say, in Washington? The reason I suggest Washington is 
on account of the excellent library facilities there. 


THE CHAIRMAN: My impression is, it should be in the 
District of Columbia and not in Washington City, because for a 
laboratory of this kind we think it would be necessary to acquire 
about thirty acres of land in order to protect the laboratory 
against all encroachment, particularly noises. There are in the 
District excellent sites availabic which could be isolated for all 
time sufficiently to make it possible to do the most GateeeEe 
types of work. 


Though you may think you can iaotave siete any- 
where, you will find that the farther you'can get your set-up 
from the street cars and even from automobile traffic, the better 
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it will be for the experiment. 


As far as I can see now, I think Washington would be the 
ideal place, on account of the proximity to the Bureau of Standards 
in particular, and to the libraries, and to developments which I have 
a pretty good idea will occur there in the next ten years in affili- 
ated lines, particularly anthropology. 


Maybe some better location could be secured; I am not at 
all certain. But it is my present guess that Washington would be 
the better location. 


DR. HULL: I think the large part of the work would be 
done during the summer, when people are free, and the climate in 
Washington is pretty warm during the summer time. That would be one 
difficulty in the way of having the laboratory in Washington. 


THE CHATRMAN: That is true. But then are we not faced 
with other difficulties if we attempt to put it in the far North? 
Another reason why it would be necessary to put it outside of the 
city is to get plenty of land. -Washington City is very hot in swmer, 
but there are some places in the District with a greater elevation 
where the climate is not so bad. But all that would have to be con- 
sidered, of course. 


DR. WELLS: What is your idea of the administrative control? 


THE CHATRMAN: Well, that again I cannot say definitely. 
That would probably have to be under the control of the National Re- 
search Council. I think the technique would have to be worked out 
by that body. It is obvious that the actual control has to be in 
the hands of a group that is permanent but permitting of change, like 
a cooperative Board of Trustees. 


DR. WEISS: Would such a mode of control eliminate some of 
the difficulties in which the Smithsonian Institute has found itself 
at times? 


THE CHATRMAN: I think it would. .Mey I call on Dr. Bar- 
rows to express an opinion on that? 


DR. BARROWS: As I understand the question, it is whether 
Some difficulties which are felt at the Smithsonian Institute, and 
under which it labors, could be obviated in various ways? 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are several difficulties with which 
they have been faced. I am told that the Smithsonian Institute has 
difficulty in getting funds because people say it is a Government 
institution, and the conclusion is, "Let the Government finance it". 
It has difficulty in convincing people in the Middle West that it 
isn’t a pernicious Federal organization trying to centralize them in 
ways which are vicious. 
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I don't know what other difficu ulties there are but 
I have heard that such institutions as the Smithsonian are 
believed by the public to be Federal institutions, and have 
difficulties which the National Research Council does not have. 


DR, BARROWS: I think the main difficulty with regard 
to the Smithsonian is that it has hardships in getting funds. 
People seem to be mach more loathe than Mr. Smithson was to leave 
their fortunes in the hands of the Government. I think that 
this is an erroneous impression, but it seems to be the case, and 
under the present attitude of the public a non-Governmental agency 
could command some funds which the Government at present is not in 
@ position to do. 


I think Pure might also be some legal difficulties, 
which, however, could probably be swept aside. It may be that 
Congressional action would be necessary to meke it possible for 
the Smithsonian Institution to receive funds for the purpose of 
establishing a National Psychological Institute. There are ™ 
movements in Washington in the present Congress to enlarge the 
Capacities of certain bureaus to receive funds from the outside, 


and handle them. I speak especially of the Institute for Public 
Health which has been proposed. 


If, from our present practical situation, it would re- 
lieve things to have an establishment set up on a non-Govern- 
mental basis, I think that the National Research Council would 
be very glad to offer any facilities which it has, to assist in 
doing so. 


DR. RUCKMICK: Since we are discussing financial arrange- 
ments, wouldn*t it be feasible, in your judgment, to ask the uni- 
versities to contribute to the National Institute in amounts rang- 
ing from, we will say, $500 to several thousands of dollars per 
year, provided their students could be sent to such an institute 
for lectures and research, in very much the same way that bio- 
logical stations are maintained? There would be one central 
psychological station. | What is your reaction to that? 


THE CHATRMAN: My feeling at the moment is, that it 
wov.ld ruin the laboretory. if this is to be mainly a labor- 
atory for supplementation in training of graduate students, 
comparable to the functions of Woods Hole, I would say it is an 
excellent idea, but as soon as you give. the universities the 

right to annually designate so many people to go there, the type 
of people who do go, even if certified or approved by any cen- 
tral Board, becomes quite different. 


My idea in regard to this la put a ae not a place 
for training graduate students at all. It is primarily a place 
in which certain lines of research, otherwise difficult te 
handle, would be adequately carried on. 


We 


DR. RUCKMICK: Of course we need human subjects, and this 
might be a very good way, and other difficulties might be met by 
having the National Research Council itself set the type or standard 
of such persons as would go there for research. But we need the 
human material to work with. | 


THE CHATRMAN: The people who go there in a given year would 
necessarily be men working in the general line of work then being 
carried on. & I cannot conceive of a very large number of fundamental 
problems being carried on at one time there. For example, suppose 
that work on Weiss’s general project of speech was being carried on; 
that would pretty nearly occupy for several years a iaboratory of that 
kind. We wouid then want men working in other universities and in- . 
stitutions on that problem to come there and spend part of their time. 


But the men who would be coming there would be selected 
not simply on the point of their ability, but on the point of their 
problems fitting in the gencral problem. I think thet is the way it 
would all work out, although the plan you suggest could be brought 
into that; but it mond have to be caréfully considered as to 
what: the main purpose of the laboratory would be, and I think it would 
be to secure results on vital problems of research with the technique 
of those already working on those sub jects. 


DR. RUCKMICK: My suggestion grows out of my experience 
that the adequacy of research depends quite as much on the type of ob- 
servation you have as upon those conducting the experiment. If there 
could be some requisition drawn up as to the type of people wanted 
there, it would be solved by that process. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You are thinking of the need in the psycho- 
galvanometric work? 


DR. RUCKMICK: Yes. 


DR. WASHBURN: One of the suggestions contained in the letter 
which I sent to Dr. Duniap before this conference, had to do with this 
point of psychologists being distinctly different from the workers in 
other sciences, in that the working out of a very large number of 
problems called for a very large amount of human material. And so 
far we have found that the best Sype of human material is to be gotten 
among the university. students. 


I was eeaon tix whether a central laboratory on the analogy 
of the Bureau of Standards wouldn't be concerned especially with cer- 
tain types of psychological problems, Such as the galvanometric re- 
search, which is the most striking instance where very elaborate 
’ technique is demanded and very elaborate instruments of control, etc.; 
and whether there are not other problems which might always be better 
investigated within the universities where good student material can 
be gained. That is one point I would suggest. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think, Dr. Washburn, there would be several 
contingencies. In the first place, it might well be that there are 
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certain types of problems which covld never be successfully handled 
in such @ national laboratory, I do not mean to imply at all that 
this would solve all problems, or fill all needs. It is merely 
one thing tnat I think would help a sreat deal. 


In the second place, I suspect we would find problems 
which would need handling there, but after certain phases of those 
problems had been developed in the laboratory, and persons co- 
operatively working there had gotten all they could out of these 
phases, would need to be ccorterree to this place or that to be 
worked out further. 


I don‘t think the laboratory would work in isolation. 
I think it would probably be necessary for the national labor- 
atory, whether through some such means as Ruckmick suggests, or 
some other way, to maintain or have from time to time a group of 
sufficiently adequate human rats brought from whatever place they 
could be obtained, for whatever time is necessary for the work. 
That could be Pea too. 


DR. JEFFRESS: Wouldn't it be possible to devise some 
plan whereby persons, possibly in some of the experimental 
fields, could be induced to bring’ some subjects (such as grad~ 
uate students), who from their standpoint would be valuable? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That might be possible under certain 
conditions. I would be afraid of any general instructional 
Teature of it. 


DR. JEFFRESS: Apart from the research, apart from the 
personnel, at any one time? 


THE CHATRMAN: I think on that score we would have 
to look forward to the development of George Washington Uni- 
versity, The American University, and the University of Mary- 
land, where we might get certain students trained. I don't 
know what is going to happen in the universities in Washington; 
nobody knows what is going to happen in the university line 
there. But it is quite possible for us to get some assist- 
ance from them in the next ten years, or some use of what may 
have been done there. I should be afraid of the instruction- 
al scheme, if it should become at all expanded. 


DR. WHLLS: . There is another question of organiza- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that is going to have some important re- 
lations to these details. As Psychology is now set up in the 
National Research Council, it is pretty well under the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. That Association is a body 
with many diverse interests, and not all in harmony with the 
interests represented here. If that body controls the body 
controlling the laboratory to be organized, it might easily be 
turned to interests other than those contained in your plan. 


i? 


THK CHAIRMAN: There is always a very serious danger there, 
and I think we shouid have to consider this in great detail in plan- 
ning the organization and control of the laboratory. Nevertheless, 
I believe it is possible to select an adequate controlling Board; 
one in which the psychologists would have assurance that any replace- 
ments would be considered not only from the point of view of our 
Division, but from the point of view ot the body of ac aaa psy- 
chologists. 


I think that can be safeguarded as nearly as anything is 
humanly possible. I dontt mean to say “legal” safeguards; I wouldn't 
give two straws for legal safeguards, because they would mean nothing; 
but I refer to the understanding on which such an organization would 
be built #0 make such a thing impossible. 


‘There is one difficulty which would be a very serious one. 
I do not know that the National Research Council would be willing to 
sponsor such a plan as 1 have proposed here. I have not even spoken 
to Dr. Barrows about it before. .I1 bring this before you merely as 
an idea, and wanted particularly to-have Dr. Barrows here to throw 
any light he could on-it. The National Research Council has the 
habit, or at least has the tendency (if not the principle}, of not 
assuming many responsibilities of a permanent nature. its interest, 
in general, is in trying to help in getting things started which shall 
eventually, and after not too long a period, get on their own feet. 


It might be possible that the National Research Council 
would be willing to exercise certain control in the organization of 
such a scheme, which would then. have to be put on an independent basis 
o£ some other sort. 


Yet I don't know whether the Research Council would be in- 
flexible against a rather permanent control of the sort I suggest. 
That could be arranged either as mere control or validation of person- 
nel, or it might extend to some further supervision. It might have 
its own independent handling of funds -- I don't know. ivdom'’t be- 
lieve that difficulty would be a great one. Several ways of handling 
the details of such an organization could be found. Whether a nation- 
al charter would have to be sought is a matter of detail. fae: jm 
portant matter in the laboratory is the control of the personnel. I 
believe this could be handled with conditions properly arranged from 
the beginning, through the National Research Council. 


DR. DODGE: There is a further embarrassment in addition 
to wnat Dr. Wells has suggested. I don't know if it-is vital. eee 
is a serious limitation, if I am not mistaken, of the National Research 
Council's activities which would practically exclude activities for 
social psychology. That is a real embarrassment. Now whether we 
should have both of the research councils cooperating in such an in- 
stitution's management is an open question. I think the first 
question before us is the question whether the national laboratory is 
desired. How it is to be financed and how it is to be managed are 
questions of secondary importance. 
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DR. RUCKMICK: That directly suggests another thing I 
have in mind, suggested by Dr. Wells: I think we cannot over- 
emphasize the reflex effect of such a national research laboratory 
on all the laboratories. If we could say that they upheld the 
standards of laboratory research, it would do a tremendous amount 
of good to psychology at large. I am contimally trying to re- 
habilitate the laboratory method as such. I think if we could 
say, "Here is a substantial piece of research being done of a 
type accepted in Psychology," it would be a tremendously effective 
influence on our own activities. 


THS CHAIRMAN: Provided, of course, that what is done in 
the national laboratory should be open to the scrutiny and criti- 
cism and suggestion of all competent psychologists. Those en- 
titled to criticize could be easily determined. But work should 
be open to scrutiny while it is being done. The thing that 
appeals to me now is, that too much work is done in the corner 
‘and scrutinized-by others only too late. - 

In regard to Dr. Dodge's point, my conception of the 
national laboratory (which might not perhaps be called the "Na- 
tional Psychological Laboratory", but-might have. to have some 
other deSignation), is not of a-laboratory in which social psy- 
chological problems would be investigated. There would be dif- 
ficulties as suggested; but these difficulties might not be 
‘serious unless the investigations were quite divorced from what 
we understand as "psychology as a natural science”. But on the 
whole, I think this laboratory would keep out of the strictly 
social investigations... I think the laboratory would have plenty 
to do not only for twenty years, but for fifty years, on lines 
that could be easily identified with the National Research Coun- 
Gli" Ss work. I should hope we might have as a result, when the 
needs and possibilities of research in social psychology become 
more explicit, some national institution to take that over. Co- 
operative control by the two councils would offer the maximum 
difficulty. I think I am right in saying that the National Re- 
search Council would not be mich interested in entering into co- 
operative or joint control of anything. 


DR. DODGE: All that leads to the second part of my 
query, wnether the academic institution isn't after all the 
proper place, or proper locus, rather than the Research Council, 
for the responsibility in such matters? There you can get co- 
operation such as you would get from the Smithsonian people or 
from the Bureeu of Standards, provided you are interested in it. 
There you can get the hospital cooperation, and a very import- 
ant field of psychological development is medical psychology, 
and the Pathological part of the psychological program. I am 
not at all sure that the Research Council is the best final 
repository for the responsibility. 


DR. ANDERSON: I was going to raise a question in line 
with what Dr. Dodge has said, and that is the fundamental ques- 
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tion of whether such a national laboratory would accomplish anything 
that couldn't be accomplished by organizations established in comnec- 

' tion with the universities. In other words, although the scheme 

is beautiful and attractive on paper, what it actually involves is 

the setting. up of a great administrative organization in some central 

place, and devoting a large portion of funds to the maintenance of 

administration rather than to the maintenance of research. 


The practical question that arises is whether by distrib-—- 
uting the same amount of money to set up organizations as parts of 
universities, where the funds would be administered through channels 
already developed, @ much larger part of the money would not be con- 
served for particular research projects. I think it would be possi- 
ble to secure through the universities exactly what you are proposing 
to get through this national organization, and in terms of specific 
and concrete problems, get the same sort of results. 


THE CHAIRVAN: In any research organization there is the ex- 
pense of administration. In regard to the Utopian scheme I have 
suggested, the administrative expenses would be solely for research 
administration. In university departments the overhead is higher than 
it appears to be; I do not believe our administration in the average 
university department of psychology is as economical as it could be. 


DR. ANDERSON: I was not thinking in terms of an ordinary 
department of psychology, but more of the institute type of organiza- 
tion. This central national organization would have to be supplied 
with library facilities, custodians for apparatus, stenographic assist- 
ants, end above all with administrative officials who would be interested 
in perpetuating the organization. Eventually you would build up a big 
administrative machine interested in its own perpetuation, and moving 
sradually away from its original purpose. That is almost certain to 
happen. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is just as sure to happen in any uni- 
versity. 


DR. ANDERSON: I am not so sure about that. I think you 
will find your universities in general, where they get funds specifical- 
ly for research purposes, tend to preserve those funds as carefully 
as any organization. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do you think a university would accept a re- 
sponsibility of this kind under the control of psychologists from other 
universities? 


DR. ANDERSON: No, my question concerns accomplishment in 
terms of the solution of scientific problems. Suppose you gave a 
university $50,000 a year for ten years, letting it get a staff to- 
gether. Couldn't as great a contribution to the problem of acoustics, 
for example, be made, as could be made in such a central organization 
as has been suggested? 
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THE CHAIRMAN:. My. point. was, that I wouldn't trust any 
university organization. of this ind. cover : even a -short term of 
years to remain permanent. . I should. like to see an organization 
in which the policy doesn't depend on the chance of a new Pres- 
ident, or the acceptance of a new job by a department head. 

Pir OF example, you leave your, university for another, you 
Cronies the policies of two. departments, But if you were on 

the Board of a National Institute, your moving from one Uni- 
versity to. another. wouid not affect. the Institute. 


DR. ANDERSON: But you. cannot say this organization 
will remain permanent, either. es 


“THE CHATRINAN: een - least, on the kind of 
- Board I have in mind, there would be a considerable degree of 
permanency. We ee a group of members of the Board, and they 
might all change their universities, and still the Board would 

| remain unchanged. .The. institute would go on unchanged. 


DR. ANDERSON: | But you have a Brea Director, a 


‘particular individual through which that Board acts. - You 


‘can't possibly get away from that situation. - You-ultimately 
have. one man responsible for the organization, just as irre- 
‘trievably ina central national organization as you have in a 
university, and he may give up his job just as readily as a 
man in a university may .give up. his, with a. shift in Pee re= 
sulting. 


Boards are very rarely familiar ESSE th the 
actual details of the work, no matter how well they are con- 
stituted, to go far back of the particular Director's recom- 
i Sa Any serious attempt. to go over the Director's 
recommendations means a change im your whole organization, be- 
cause the sort of individual you are conceiving as head of 
this organization would take such attempt as an attempt to 
eliminate him from the organization, and in nine cases out of - 
ten would leave on a question of fundamental policy. 


There are a good many practical problems concerned 
with the administration of such a central Creare Aalion, ess ae 
are crucial to its ultimate success. : 


. DR. BARROWS: I wonder whether some light might be 
thrown on this by examining the Boyce Thompson Plant Research 
Institute at Yonkers (a special institution for certain types 
of plant research), and by observing also some of the results 
which come from certain of the departments of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. Some features of that institution 
are perhaps more or less parallel with certain apr ge dai se 
of the suggestion before us. 3 

May I say another word about the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution? I think it is under some misapprehension in being 
called a "governmental" institution. It really isn't a 
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governmental institution in the same serise that a Government bureau 

is a Government institution. The Government administers the endow- 
ment of the Institution, and provides” the Institution with a governing 
‘board. 


Agencies of the Smithsonian, such as the National Museum, 
receive a considerable Government atapopilintion something like . 
$500, 000 & year. The income from the Smithsonian endowment funda is 
above $60,000 a year. The total Governmental appropriation for the 
Smithsohian Institution and all of its brances is over $900, 000 per 
year. You are all familiar with the recent efforts of the Smithsonian 
to increase its endowment to enlarge its research functions and capa- 
cities. There are a number of reasons why such an institution as the 
Smithsonian should enlarge its research program and scope. he: In= 
stitution might perhaps be an important agency to consider in connection 
with the present suggestion. 


DR. SHEPARD: I am not convinced a university would not be 
willing to accept the responsibility for the funds, with an outside 
Board having substantial control of the scientific policies. That 
has been done in several places. 


DR. DODGE: Where you have a complete harmony that would be all 
right. G : ; is 


DR. FERNBERGER: In several such cases the connection with 
the university is more or less illy defined. In one case there was 
an effort made recently to define it more clearly, put the university 
decidedly got the worst of it. 


DR. WEISS: I am trying to visualize this whole problem in 
the light of the activities of the Bureau of Standards. I think in 
time you will have to get for the study of human behavior, technique 
that is equivalent to that of the Bureau of Standards. Does that 
Bureau, in the exercise of its functions, interfere with any university 
activities? I don't think it does. It is doing a type-of work 
which comes to it, and which universities may repeat, or may not. ag 
would like to see in this national laboratory about the same type of 
organization, or at least an organization which will produce about the 
Same results as our Bureau of Standards. 


DR. DALLENBACH: I am inclined to agree with Dr. Anderson. 
It seems to me if you set up another establishment all you have done 
is to duplicate what already exists, and incidentally ruin a good psy- 
chologist by making him director. If you put in a-good psychologist 
as director it is almost "good-bye, psychologist”. There is a. head 
to every department in a university; you have your director without 
ruining another man. 


It seems to me that we have to think of ‘the money involved 
in buying the land, putting up a building, and assembling a library, 
the apparatus and other equipment. We should, to mention but one 
detail, have to put $50,000 into a library which would not have to be 
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duplicated at a university. From the point of view of sheer econ- 
omy, it would be better to establish two or three institutes at 
schools in different parts of the country: one in the Middle West; 
one on the Pacific Coast; and one in the East. We should not 

have to duplicate the physical plants -- they are already in ex-. 
istence. The heads of university departments could be the ad- 
ministrative heads of the institutes, and we should not, as one 

of my colleagues, (who regards a-head of a department as a glori- 
fied janitor), put it, make any more ‘glorified janitors’. 


THE CHAIRMAN: . Whomever the head of. the University 
puts in as. head- of the. Lene would be head of the labora~ : 
non gts 


DR. DALLENBACH: Yes, the plan would have that string 
to it. . pai pst * / 


THE CHAIRMAN: In the National Institute, the Director | 
would not be put in by a university president. 

DR. ANDERSON: In connection with this question, the 
actual fact with reference to the university administration 
should be determined. In universities you get relatively few 
changes in the heads of the departments. You get many changes 
in directors. working under a board. Personally, 1 would choose 
a university president in preference to an administrative board. 
I think a study of the situation would reveal quite clearly 
when you: take larger universities with well defined policies, 
that there are fewer oneteee than under a board of administra- 
tion. . 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is a debatable point, I think. 
I wouldn't want to agree with you yet. In view of the discussion, 
please let me inject this: Suppose we should take a secret 
ballot, on, say, three universities at which institutes were to 
be established. Count those votes, and how mach of a consensus 
of opinion would you have? 


DR. DODGE: I think most of us are experimentalists. 
We will be governed by our opinion of what has been done at these 
universities. I don't think there would be such a great di- 
versity of opinion. 


+. DR. DALLENBACH: What would the universities in ques- 
tion offer? Would they give buildings? That would be another 
thing. ire . 


DR. MINER: The earlier suggestion that we should con- 
sider whether we want a national institution raises a more im- 
portant question than that of location. I think we are getting 
off onto the question of location, on which we would vote for a 
place that was near to us, or a university that we wanted to help. 
Instead of that, if we discuss the function of such a national 
institution, we would make more progress. If we agree on the 
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function, the location would follow. 


DR. DALLENBACH: We are after psychology, and we would put 
psychology above all institutions, and we would not consider what in- 
stitutions we should like to help. 


DR. HOLSOPPLE: Would a director of that kind prefer to work 
for a director of education or history rather than for a psychologist? 


DR. ANDERSON: I would have mich more freedom in working for 
a professor of history than for a professor of psychology. 


DR. LASHLHY: ‘There are two assumptions involved here. ‘The 
first is, whether cooperative research is of very great value, or 
equal to that of individual research. Is it true that the cooperative 
method of supporting projects has not been successful, as you say, be- 
cause the projects are only on paper, or because they are cooperative 
researches in fields where individual initiative is required? 


The second question, is as to whether research mon are made 
and not born. Can any man who is unproductive be made productive by 
an opportunity to go to a central institution or what-not? Is ita 
matter of opportunity, or is it a matter of something else? I think 
we could cite ea number of instances of people who, from the time they 
gained the doctorate, have been under pressure, and who yet have been 
productive. This second question particularly could be answered by a 
study of the records of individuals. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It has been done to a certain extent, I believe. 


DR. DALLENBACH: It has been said that the amount of research 
turned out varies inversely with the time given to it. The busy men 
are the ones who do the research. 


DR. RUCKMICK: I think both those questions can be answered. 
In the first place, I think we could now, as we sit here, list a number 
of problems that would be improved by cooperation. I could definitely 
say we could profitably improve the present situation in acoustics in 
general, and in sound localization in particular. 


DR. DALLENBACH: Can you name a problem in science any place, 
I don't care what science, that has yielded to cooperative labor? 


DR. DODGE: The mapping of the heavens by the astronomers. 


. DR. DALLENBACH: That is one, but you can't name them in psy- 
chology. © 

DR. RUCKMICK: We haven't tried it. in the second place, - 
I think Dr. Lashley*s presumption needs re-definition. Ttiden't a 
question of whether a person is born & research man, but whether one 
already doing research work can do it better, I think an institution 
of this sort would improve opportunities for such men. 
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DR. WSLLS: I think Lashley is right on the first of his 
points. It has always seemed to me any person before coming to 
a conference of this kind would be at an advantage if he could read 
Wheeler on "The Organization of Research”, {Science, January 21, 
Lo2T ps Researches are done by people who are interested in doing 
them, and if certain cooperation has resulted well in certain lines, 
it is becaousc a good many people have been interested in the par- 
ticular matter, such as mapping the heavens. The point is, if 
you can get people who arc interested in the same sort of problem, 
those people can cooperate effectively. But as for going out 
and organizing research and directing people as to what they shall 
be interested in; it can't be done. It is altogether a question 
of whether an organization of the type that our Chairman has sug- 
gested would make better research men, out of the men who have al- 
ready shown specific research interests. 


THE CHATRMAN: In connection with this particular sug- 
gestion, I was not emphasing the improvement of research men, but 
improvement of the research turned out. Aside from the question 
of whether you can improve the man or not, the conditions ne be 
arranged so he can co more effective ee 


DR. EDWARDS: In connection with the moral side of such 
an institution, I think the objections are very great. Tere 
would be many difficulties. But the fact: that you have an in- 
stitution existing would help a great many people in various 
ways. In answer to Dr. Lashley's question: perhaps it wouid- 
n't make a research man out of one not a research worker, but it 
would help to encourage somé who might be research men, who then 
would do perhaps more than these others, or-more than they them 
selves might otherwise do. 


It would also help us, I think, in getting better 
recognition from other groups of scientists. I speak from my 
own particular experience of the past ten years. I had a con- 
Siderable job to get the University of Georgia to accept Psy- 
chology as a natural science; and after it was cone several men 
said that the attitude they took now toward psychology wouldn't 
have been possible several years ago. Suppose a national in- 
stitute of this kind were established and supported, would it 
not help to bring more effective recognition of psychology in 
the scientific and research world? 


DR. Be. J. JOHNSON: I should like to ask whether in 
institutes organized in universities the final cost of super- 
vision isn't also very great; and if, in the long run, -- if 
it should give adequate facilities such as I understand this 
laboratory proposes, -- it isn't just as difficult to get any 
Space in a university; ana if it doesn't result in the funds 

going into a separate building and sarees and director's 
work? 


Take the school of hygiene (I don't know enough 
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about the Wistar Institute to speak about it), where, while they may 
have prospected for four or five years, it resulted in a fairly large 
amount of money going into space and into a certain amount of super- 
visory work. 


DR. ANDERSON: I think that is true; whether it is in the 
Same proportion or not, I don't know. Some organizations now set up 
in universities are under a plan in which the university agrees to 
furnish the space for the particular organization. Much of the 
necessary administrative work and overhead is carried at the cost of 
general university funds. 


DR. MINER: Suppose this stops; there would be a readjustment 
which you wouldn't have in a central institution. 


DR. B. J. JOHNSON: Take the cost of providing for a galvano- 
meter; there would be a number of studies in which it would be diffi- 
cult to provide for adequate research, and it would require mach more 
than that. It really requires a fairly large amount of additional pro- 
vision for any unusual anparatus, in addition to space. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR LUNCH, 12:15 o'clock. 
The meeting re-convened at two o'clock. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It may be that there will be some resolutions 
presented for our consideration, and I will at this time appoint the 
Resolutions Committee, composed of: 


Dr. Fernberger, Chairman 
Dr. Woodworth 
Dr. Smith 


It will be the business of these men to receive any recommendations or 
resolutions offered at this meeting: and with cooperation of the authors 
thereof put them in such shape that we may consider them. 


DR. DODGE: I might suggest that this committee be authorized 
to put in proper form an expression of our appreciation of the courtesy 
extended us by Dickinson College. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I understand that Dr. Fernberger didn't get 
over his point on university control, and I will now ask Dr. Fernberger 
to straighten himself out. 


DR. FERNBERGER: The question was brought up whether any uni- 
versity would accept a central institute such as Dr. Dunlap outlined, 
and somebody said that they wouldn't. I intended to mention that the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy is, administratively, exactly such a propo- 
sition, with its own board, and its own funds; the Wistar Institute is 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, with no control from 
the trustees of the University. Although the trustees are represented 
on the institute board, it is a separate and distinct organization. 
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The fact that I didn't get across this morning is:- I am per- 
fectly sure the University of Pennsylvania would not today accept 
the kind of proposition which it accepted thirty or forty years ago 
with regard to the Wistar Institute, and I doubt very much if any 
other university would. 


There has been a show-down at the University in the past 
two or three years on exactly this matter of control and inter- 
ference of the trustees, and the Institute has absolutely won out. 
It has been done in the past, but I doubt very mich if you will 
get a first class university to accept that kind.of thing in the 
future. 


There is another matter that started in the meeting 
which might be worth mentioning. I thought our Chairman was 
making a mistake this morning when he read, after his own propo- 
sition, certain individual suggestions that had been sent to him, 
but I see that with his usual cleverness he did the proper thing; 
because it seems to me that when you analyze those suggestions, 
and think about them, they are, with one or two exceptions per- 
haps, all merely phases of one of the three general propositions 
that the Chairman has placed before the meeting. I do think it 
would be worth while if this meeting would consider one or all of 
those three propositions without spending its energy on certain in- 
dividual su,gestions. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I might say perhaps my technique this 
morning was merely due to the fact that I believe it is customary, 
after reading the Gospels, to read the Epistles. There is one 
matter upon which Dr. Edwards did not make himself plain this 
morning. Do you have a supplement to your suggestion, Dr. Ed- 
wards? 


DR. EDWARDS: Mr. Chairman: I don't know that I said 
quite ail I had in mind to say this morning in connection with the 
matter I did bring up, and it may be of rather more local interest 
than general anyway, so I hesitated about saying very much about 
it. But in connection with a national institute, or several in- 
stitutes that could be placed as advantageously as possible, I had 
in mind the fact that we might very well have an advantage there 
as far as non-psychologists go, and as far as young psychologists 
coming into the science are concerned. They are going to be 
steered some way or other anyhow, and if such a national institute, 
or several institutes, should recognize certain problems as out-— 
standing psychological problems, it would help other people to 
know what psychology is. 


I refer to the so-called “orientation” books. I do 
not know how widely they are read, but you can find such statements 
in them as this: that one psychologist decapitates another, and 
the other decapitates the first; and various things which indicate 
that the non-psychological world doesn't know the psychological any 
too well. It might help if a ‘national group accepted certain 
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problems and ccortain things to help steer the non-psychologist and the 
young psychologist in the correct direction. 


I believe in the experimental work we have the most hope of 
any such agreement. I hope we will come to such an agreement soon, 
but I do think we can have a decided advantage if the national group 
approves of certain things as outstanding psychological problems. Not 
that I believe we should standardize psychology -- there is great danger 
in that. But non=psychologists could know what psychology is, just as 
non-physicists know what physics itself is. I think it would be a dis- 
tinct advantage from that standpoint, and the national institute could 
be of great service. 


THE CHATRMAN: With regard to the abstracts of the suggestions 
from various members of the conference: we could have these typewritten, 
and in your hands this evening. As to the order of business this after- 
noon: I will leave that entirely to. you.) We might do.as Dr. fern- 
berger suggests, consider the statements of your Chairman first, or any 
other suggestions put before you, even though the abstracts are not here. 
We might drop the national laboratory for a moment, and take up any of 
these suggestions made by other people in advance, and let each indi- 
vidual present his case. What do you want to dot 


DR. WOODWORTH: What I am going to say may be premature, 
but it seems to me that as experimentalists we might try a sort of fic- 
titious experiment by supposing that the national laboratory were as- 
sured and appointing a committee to say what it should do, to see 
whether that committee were able to formulate a program for the first 
decade of the institute, or over a five-year period, that would mect 
the support of this group. 


I have a feeling that we could get such an institute if we 
could say that this group of psychologists is a unit in saying that such- 
and-such an investigation is fundamental for psychological progress, 
and would have to be done on this large scale. But whether we could 
agree on a program, I am not so sure. 


A group of us could bring in a program as to what the insti- 
tute should do, and we could see if there was a general agreement. 
There was no doubt a general agreement on the Bureau of Standards, con- 
nected with the physical sciences and industries. The standardization 
of units of measurement was a matter of great concern. I don't know 
whether we have such a probiem on which all would agree. I would like 
to move that the Chair appoint a committee of five, to bring in possi- 
bly at the next session a statement as to what the program of the na- 
tional institute would be. 


DR. EDWARDS: I second the motion. 
THE CHATRMAN: Is there any discussion? 
DR. LANDIS: May I suggest that there seem to be two view- 


points: one in favor of a centralized institute, another in favor of 
the university idea. Might it not be worth while to consider for just 
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a moment the possibilities of a second committee who would draw up 
& Similar program for separate institutes? 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will consider the present motion first 
and then take up yours. 


(The motion was carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Woodworth will act as Chairman of 
this Committee. 


x DR. WOODWORTH: If you will take me off the Resolutions 
Committee. 


THE CHATRMAN: I will do that, and let Smith and 
Fernberger select the third man for their committee. Dr. Woodworth 
will give his suggestions to the Chair as to the rest of the per- 
sonnel of his present committee. 


DR. LANDIS: There are two viewpoints here, one for the 
centralized national committee, and one for University institutes. 
I think Dr. Woodworth's suggestion as to the possibilities of the 
way a national institute could be worked out is a method worth 
following through, but the other side has a case. Our national 
institute would be a Bureau of Standards sort of affair that would 
work out methodology, whereas the university variety would be a 
series of places where one could carry out summer research; could 
develop various types of research rather than just a standardization 
of methods, means and ways. 


Haven't you am apparent conflict in your national idea? 
It calls for one institution. You can't cover all fields there. 
It simply is impossible to do that. Dr. Weiss's suggestion that 
it be something like the Bureau of Standards would be a possible 
way for that to work out. If you have a series of institutes, or 
a divided scheme which would give cooperative work, the thing would 
work through that way. That is: - I can't see how at a national in- 
stitute you could get summer session work and standard work and co- 
operative work in four or five fields at the same time. 


; It seems to me like trying to do all. the basic Asvenes 
logical work ‘in one place, and I don't think it can be done in that 
WAaye Therefore, I suggest it would be worth while at least to have 
a second committee that would report the possibilities of a de- 
centralized system such as has been discussed here this morning. 

I so move. 


DR. WASHBURN: I wish to second this motion. 


DR. LANDIS: My idea is a number of institutes or labor- 
atorles; a de-centralized system. 


TT CHATRMAN: A poly-centralized system? 
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DR. LANDIS: Yos,. 


DR. WEISS: I thought that motion was included under the 
original conception, to speak more specifically to the point. We had 
just that thing at Ohio State University. One division started on a 
theory and carried it to completion at the university, but then wanted 
to go into it more extensively, and this happened to be a physical 
problem. The worker went to the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
and continued his research there. Now, if we had had some national 
psychological institute, that is where he would have gonie. The research 
thet he conducted at the Burean of Standards was not at all standardiza- 
tion in the sense that the original work of the Bureau of Standards is 
usually considered, but was psychological research conducted there. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do I understand you to oppose the appoint- 
ment of the committee? 


Dike WEISS: No. 


DR. MINER: Are the functions of the two committees sup- 
plementary in such e way that it would be necessary to know the first 
committee's definition of objectives before the form of organization 
could be taken wp? In other words, if the first committee defines 
our objectives, that same objective might determine whether the or- 
ganization would be centralized or de=-centralized. 


THY CHATRMAN: If the two committees bring in plans with 
the same objectives, we could consider how far either or neither of 
these might seem to fit the purposes of the objective. If they bring 
in plans of different objectives, it might be considered whether one or 
both of the objectives should be considered. It seems’there is no 
objection to the two committee reports on either of those scores. 


Is there any further discussion? 
DR. LASHLEY: Dr. Landis had im mind the question whether the 
committee would consider the matter of organization or consider par- 


ticularly the research programs and problems. 


THR CHAIRMAN: I understand he refers to details of or- 
ganization. I think that is covered by the motion made by Dr. Landis. 


(The motion was carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Anderson, will you serve as the chairman 
of this committee? 


(Dr. Anderson agreed to serve). 
THE CHAIRMAN: I understand, Dr. Woodworth, that your sug- 


gestion is that we now drop this national laboratory for the time 
being, and turn our attention to other details? 
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DR. WOODWORTH: I suggest wo now take up your other two | 
main propositions. 


THE CHATRMAN: Shall we take up tho suggestion as to 
summer fellowships or grants in aid? 


DR. DODGE: Didn't you plan to have a conmittce to do= 
termine what should be aided? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That was involved in tho goncral suggestion. 


DR. DODGE: Wouldn't a committco on that be advisablo, or 
could you outline the scheme nore in detail? 


THE CHAIRMAN: . You mean on the roscarch fellowships? 


DR. DODGE:  Yos, for tho roscarch fellowships, or summcr 
fellowships, both; or any othcor aiding of research, 


THs CHAIRMAN: I don't know that I can work out the do-= 
tails, because it is not a matter for one man to work out; I have 
not attemptod to work then. out in advance because I thought the plan 
right bo Sino ce into the wastcbasket as soon as it was PE CERNE 


DR. SHEPARD: I had in nind the canetion as to whethor a 
Single committees could not serve both functions moro adequatoly 
than two committces, There is a cortain necessary relationship be= 
tween ‘the sclection of research which should bo aided at different 
points, and the scloction of fellowships for working on specific 
problens. Though I did have in mind more the porsonnel nattor of 
fellowships, that was not the: cntire dircction of attention. I 
raise this question, assuming that both plans were adopted: as to 
whether a single connmittec would bo advisable, or &@ conmnittoc on 
cach, 


DR. BALDWIN: There are reasons why cach of those might 
be favored, With regard to the consitituion of a comnittco of 
that sort, the conmittecs that would work well are sinilar to our 
Child Welfare committcoe in the Division of Anthropology and Psy= 
chology, which has not been in existence long. It was originally 
the Child Welfare Committee, and is now called the "Connittce on 
Child Development", We are now in our third yoar, 


That has been a pornancnt committee in this sense: 
changes have to be made in the porsonneol from tine to tine, 
Those changes aro mado so gradually that the organic life of 
the connittee has boen uninterrupted, That cormitteo has, I 
@n sure, loarned a great deal. It has shown increasing abil- 
ity and effectiveness in dealing with those problens which it 
has had to consider. In regard to changes in the Comet teas 
initiation cones from the committee itself. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You will probably guess that tho Chair- 
man of the Division —= speaking of the past chairmen, and not 
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alone of the prescnt one -- hs to do things arbitrarily at times 
when no one else will do thom. The Chairman never finds it satis- 
factory to be arbitrary in matters where the machincry exists for « 
smoother functioning. In such matters, the initiation naturally 
comes from one of the committees, Tho recommendation from « com- 
mittec hes to be approved by tho Executive Committce, of the Divi- 
sion, and one of the functions of the Executive Committce, (not 
spcaking officially, but actually), is to make suggestions te 
committecs of the Division. We have a committce cstablished on 
summer rescarch fellowships, we will say; and that committce 
would, in accordance with the scheme I'have outlined, be selected 
as carefully as possible in the attompt to mako its constitution 
aS Satisfectory to the body of psychologists =s can be. That 
committec would then be charged in a large measure with the duty 
of sclf-porpetuation. That is, it would not be discharged until 
1t was evident, that’ such functions as it exercised were not neccs- 
Sary.,Orvit Ned, Convicted itself. ot’ cross negligence, or for some 
other extreme feason. Such substitutions or changes in mombcr ship 
aS might be found necessary would be made, but always with duo re- 
gard to the committee's recommendations. 


The committee itsclf would be responsible for the initiation 
in most matters. I have noticed these commnittces are to & con- 
siderable extent rcsponsive to public opinion. The committee hardly 
dares act arbitrarily. I think the sort ‘of democracy that exists is 
far, Superior to any official method of clection, such es occurs in 
the Psychological Association. I think there is a very good democracy 
of action on the part of such committecs. 


Thet committee would be charged with the work of selecting 
the men who would be given these fellowships, assuming now this 
committee had some money, that some grant has been made to the Nation- 
al Rescarch Council, authorized by the Academy of Scicnces, which is 
the ultimgtcly responsible party in all things pertaining to financial 
matters, Ihe committce, being charged with tie duty of sclecting 
the men who would be given these fellowships, would have to consider 
both the abilities of the men, or probable abilitics, the suitcbility 
of their problems and the availability of the institutions in which 
they would work. That means, of course, a low dogrec of efficiency 
at first. You might say the first year it would be drawing names 
out of a hat -— not that bad, but incfficicnt. The second year more 
efficiency would result, and in three or four years the committce will 
probably be surprised to find that even they themsclvcs will be some- 
what satisfied with the results. I think that can be predicted in a 
case of this kind, if sufficient care has been taken and due advice 
sought in the initiating of the whole system. 


I expect someone will say, "That means taking « lot of 
time of men who ought to be doing research, in doing this sort of 
administrative work". It is perfectly true that administrative work 
is ea destructive factor in the life: of rcscarch men. That is par- 
ticularly true of universities, where much work which is required 
of heads of departments has no bearing on rescarch. But I doubt 
very much if Anderson, or any man who considers for several years 
the problems available in the ficld of psychology, the type of 
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men we have available and research facilities in various insti- 
tutions; who considers them, in conjunction with four or five other 
men equally interested in different. lines of psychology; can do 

So without benefit to his research. 


The Pa lh among American psychologists at least, is 
to narrow the field, and the narrowing of the field is deplorable. 
“I do not think the time put in administrative work of this sort is 
wasted, -- the time spent investigating research and problems 
aman might not otherwise be familiar with. It would not be use- 
ful to a man making his first mark in research, but it,would be 
to the man who has Pe ten to the point where he would be put on 
a committee of that 1} kind. 


One more word about the fellowships. I want to stress 
something I said in my opening remarks. I do fear that the ml- 
tiplication of post graduate fellowships has disadvantages. I 
fear that the postponing for another year or two increases the 
difficulty of that inevitable change when a man, instead of working 
at ease on research, has to work under difficulties such as an 
academic position entails. { believe we have ruined research men, 
and are going to do so, by too prolonged application at mere re- 
search when they have eventually to take up this problem of teach- 
ing, since most of our men will have to teach. When a man tells 
me he doesn't have time to do research, that he does too much teach- 
ing, I wonder what he is doing. Most of the men who start re- 
search, start it on time they take from bridge or golf. If a man 
won't do work under. difficulties, it is a question whether he 

will ever do it at all. 


But there is a serious point at which a man changes 
from a mere research fellowship to a regular university job. di 
think a great many of the men die at this critical time, and 1 am 
not interested in post-graduate students but in the young in- 
structor who has commenced the struggle, and in many cases ought 
to have a chance to show whether he can come back to. research, or 
_get into major research. I know somé men who. are putting.out a 
lot of work on very minor problems that could do:major research 
and probably would do it if conditions could be changed. 


Now in regard to the grants in aid; as I understand the 
Situation, there is no money for individual grants. The several 
foundations have announced they. are not interested in making 
small grants or any grants for individual pieces of research. 
They want programs. A-few years ago they wanted projects. I 
think they are pretty well cured of the project notion, but they 
do want programs. The question is, whether one can find some 
things we want which may be presented in such a way that those 
things may receive support. I am not advocating hooking up with 
something just to get support. | “em 


My question is, whether there are certain things which 
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can be brought together im some way; in which the factors can be in- 
tegrated so that there is a comprehensive plan; if so, there is much 
more chance of getting support than there is for fragments. 


If some foundation were asked for a fund from which a re- 
sponsible committee would perform the work of making the designations 
as to the details of objectives, and which committee would accept 
the blame, the question is whether it might not be more willing to 
listen. It is my opinion that then we would stand a good deal better 
chance of getting support. 


In the second place, any plan for getting funds for individual 
pieces of research must be administed by specialists in the line of in- 
vestigation, in which those pieces belong. I pointed that out with 
regard to the universities' research funds which are apportioned by the 
committees who are not specialists in that sense, and where most of you 
know the results are not very satisfactory. 


The committee which would be charged with this responsibility, 
this onus of selecting pieces of research which are being carried on by 
men apparently able to continue them with certain aid, who can show 
that it is the particuler aid they need; that responsibility wouid again 
be one that nobody could assume with high efficiency at first, bui l 
believe efficiency would increase year by year. 


Such a committee is apt to acquaint itself somewhat with men 
who have problems outside of the specific interest of its individual 
members. It would have to devise a technique for enlisting the aid 
of the universities, so the grants would be stimulating to the universi- 
ties and not mere relief. 


I put that forward as a practicable thing, practicable 
in this way: We know many researches have languished pecause of the 
lack of this thing or that thing. We know men have been granted money 
for projects not yet started, and they have gone ahead and spent the 
money without accomplishing mach. 


I think it is practical, it is something that covers a known 
condition. 


DR. SHEPARD: What is your idea of what would be given -- 
apparatus, help, or everything? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The committee would have to determine that. 
I don't think we can tie up the committee. As soon as you do that, 
you have relieved them of responsibility, and I believe committees of 
this kind have to be responsible for what happens. The Committec: 
would be able to give the mana necessary piece of apparatus he could- 
n't otherwise get. Or it might make it possible for the man, at a 
critical point, to go to some other place. I wouldn't put any limit 
on that, but leave it to the committee. 


With regard to the fellowship plan, I would like to admit that 
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is not my plan, It is the pet project of a physicist who has talk- 
ed it over with me at great. length a.number of times. as a project 
very much needed in phy slesies It- has appealed to me during the 

past two years’as something which is ‘practical ,. or at any rate be 

as something rhedee trying. ie 


DR. - HOLSOPPLES Would you. acupyniies that. one, committee 
could: handle all three projects. effectively, or would you suggest 
three different Comrat haps sinha sashes ODES togebher in coordinat- 
ing the plans? — . 1 Goud ee  AAO et Rae Pe ane aA 
THE CHAIRMAN: I can see that one veemmettee might be able 

to: handle the fellowship'research andthe grants in aid, because 

they are somewhat related. But I am not certain that oie same 
committee can adequately manage a national: laboratory and. these 
other matters, though I do think there: would have,.to be co- 
ordination petween the committees. | Perhaps there would beé 
liaison members; but that is not so important as the establish- . 
ment of the attitude of cooperation. I think it would be too 
big a job for one committee. The national laboratory is, as I 
see it, either nothing at all-or else a large clas 


DR. B. J. JOHNSON: Would Lt re be a ‘possible combina 
tion to so arrange it that if oan investigator were going to be 
granted aid toward getting equipment or apparatus, when he were | 
through using it, it could be turned into the national labor- 
atory, in that way keeping the equipment in use? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is a possibility. Disposal of ap- 
paratus is a question which the Council has considered in con=. 
nection with some of its projects. That matter isn't a diffi- 
cult one. It has various possibilities. You see, the ap- — 
paratus might not be apparatus required in a national. labora- 
tory, and too rigid a plan might result in having a certain part 
of the national laboratory set apart as a junk shop for. apparatus 
which might be later farmed out .to other people. In. many. cases 
the apparatus might well be turned over to the institution pia 
which the work was done. I should say that is one of the many 
details of cooperation that could be.worked oute.- . 


: DR. DOCKERAY: Do you have in mind here two ‘separate 
organizations? Would they be under the Executive Board of the 
National Research Council? 


THE CHATHMAN: I think not.’ My impression is that 
they would not be under that wer din but they would both be. in a 
way children of ae Wad esp sch ash ae 

DR. WELLS: THertwo are ioe micah exclusive. _ We 
‘could tie up the Committee on Grants in Aid (which would-have. in 
general rather a smali problem, smaller than the Committee on the 
National Laboratory, and. quite distinet from it) with the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships. We might get support for one of these 
committees, if we didn’t for: both, and tie it up with the com-= 
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mittee on the national laboratory. 


Supposing that a group like this approved in principle of 
the suggestion of the Committee on Grants in Aid, would the proper 
form of expression of such approval be a resolution adopted by this 
Conference? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is all this Conference can do. This 
Conference will go out of existence at four-thirtyvo'clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 


DR. DODGE: In my opinion, it would be very useful to the 
rest of us if these two committees should consider the advantages 
and disadvantages on the one hand of a centralized national laboratory 
and on the other hand of a group of institutes; that is, present a 
brief both pro and con. 


DR. WASHBURN: May I say that in the last matter, I think that 
the gist of my letter was a proposal that in our Division there should 
be Standing committees, first on a central bureau of research, whose 
activity would be limited to such problems as involve standardization, 
and which would have charge of apparatus, which is the main point. 

That is the main point of that central bureau. 


Secondly, a committee on getting funds for projects for 
pieces of research which are more suitably carried out at university 
centers. And thirdly, the committee on grants in aid and fellow- 
ships. That seems to me to be something which the members of this 
Conference are leaning toward in what they have been saying. 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I read this letter which you wrote me, 
Dr. Washburn? 


DR. WASHBURN: Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will explain that I talked these projects of 
mine over with Dr. Washburn some time ago, when JI had the privilege 
of boring her for part of an afternoon, and her subsequent letter is 
as follows: 


"The following considerations have occurred to me in conmestion 
with our conversation at my house, and I present them with no illusions 
as to their originality and value. 


"Obviously, the chief necessities for psychological research 
are (1) suitable problems and methods; (2) apparatus; (3) observers; 
and (4) leisure on the part of the research worker. 


"Te principal difficulty in the way of a central bureau of 
psychological research, say in Washington, is connected with (3), 
the problem of getting observers. Of course, there is work that can 
be done with two or three persons, but often numbers are important, and 
by far the easiest way to get them is to maxe use of university students. 
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This is a situation “Magnets 1 to psychological research, ee mili- 
tates against psychology's ‘setting up a ventral rBureau of Stand- 
ards'. 


It seems to me that ye members of the Division, apart 
from the Chairman and members of sub-committees, might well do 
more work than they do. It might be necessary to appropriate 
funds in some cases to make this possible, but I think there: 
might be a standing sub-committees of the Division, say on prob- 
lems, on ‘apparatus, and on fellowships and other financial aids 
to research workers, 


"With regard to the first necessity mentioned above, 
there might be a standing sub-committee on vfoblems, which 
should anmally canvass the laboratory workers of the country, 
asking for statements of problems and proposed methods of so- 
lution, in which the Division could be of assistance during the 
following year. The sub-committee could prepare @ report on 
these data, which would serve as a basis for the divisional 
budget. It would often be. desirable’ to organize problems 
into a project. 


"With regard to the second necessity, a standing sub- 
committee of the Division could investigate apparatus and su- 
pervise the buying of apparatus to. be loaned to institutions 
where approved work is ‘to be done, or the appropriation of 
money for its construction when it needs to be specially built. 
A small laboratory in Washington might be maintained for work 
on problems requiring only a few. observers, and as a repository 
for apparatus to be loaned to universities. 


"Finally, with regard to the es necessity, leis- 
ure, I was impressed by your suggestion that summer fellowships 
are needed to enable young mon who teach during’ the year to do 
research in their vacations. As you said, the danger is that 
the man who showed research ability as a praduate student will 
not be able to afford research work when he begins to teach, 
but will have to teach in summer schools. There might be a 
standing committce on fellowships and financial aid fer re- 
search workers; such aid, for instance, as paying an assist- 
ant to take seme of the teaching burden during the year, or 
a substitute during leave of absence. 


"I have not tried to consider specific plans of re- 
search at this time". 


DR. MINER: It seems to me that letter should be re- 
ferred to the two committees who are out, so they will have 
thet informa oe They were not sheer when it was read. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will refer it £6 Mr, Anderson, and 
it will also appear in the minutes. 
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DR. RUCKMICK: There is one thing I would like to bring out 
in regard to these fellowships for work in the summer. We have at the 
University of Iowa a number of people who come back after traching and 
complete their graduate work only during the summer, and we find those 
are the most undesirable of our research workers, for they lack the co- 
herence that research should really have, in such a short time. 


; Do you have in mind in making that suggestion, the continuance 
of research to be done not only during the summer, but throughout the 
year as well? Otherwise it would be pretty mich of a hodge podge. 


THE CHATRMAN: You are speaking of men working for the doctorate 
DR. RUCKWICK: Assuming that these men would be teaching. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You will run into that difficulty, of course, 
but we expect that many pieces of research will blow up, anyway. You 
never can tell about that. What I had in mind was of two sorts, first, 
the encouragement of men to start research during the college year, in 
the hope if they had something to show they could get a fellowship 
to finish up in the summer. In the second place, we would offer men 
a chance to start problems that are going to take longer than a summer, 
but upon which they could get a start during the summer, and then carry 
on during the year. 


I think you will find there will be two sorts of problems: 
one mushrooming at the beginning, the other at the end; that is to say, 
the one difficult to start, the other difficult to complete. My idea 
is to take care of both of those. 


DR. MINER: Is there’a motion about a committee to consider 
these three projects? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I know of none. 

DR. MINER: I would like to make a motion that a committee 
be appointed to report this evening on grants in aid, fellowships, 
and similar problems. The committee should consider the question of 
summer research fellowships for instructors, grants in aid to research- 
ers, prepare suggestions for handling those items, and suggest a plan 
for the administration of such fellowships and grants in aid. 

DR. LANDIS: I second the motion. 


DR. SHEPARD: You have nearly made a plan for administration, 
unless you want to get down to details. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There may be other plans. 


"DR. MINER: I think we might have a discussion for ten or 
fifteen mimutes before we vote, to see if there are other suggestions. 


DR. Be J. JOHNSON: You said summer research fellowships for 
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young instructors; do you want to limit it to summer, or so as to 
include a sabbatical year, or another quarter, if their year runs 
through the summer? 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are other agencies for taking care 
of that, such as the Guggenheim Foundation. 


DR. B. J. JOHNSON: But that is all for a much longer 
time. One often has to teach during the summer quarter, and 
then he has the Fall or Spring open. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We might leave that to this committee. 
If such a committee is authorized, it will consider whether it 
is merely Summer fellowships or other periods. I put it ina 
specific form to give it a name, but the ‘committee can recommend 
‘any modifications. . 


DR. JEFFRESS: Was this national research institute to 
be @ year-round proposition? 


Tiik CHAIRMAN: Yes; when I shoke of the Woods Hole idea 
not being appropriate for. psychology, one reason was the matter 
of the equipment which would be used only during the summer. 
And there is-the administrative waste, too. As to the biologists, 
in general a great deal of their eqitipment is of a very standard 
type. A large body of biologists are nowhere near as expensive 
as would be a small institute for the type of experimental psy- 
chology we had in mind. 


Then there is the administering staff. The Woods Hole 
people make certain use of that during the winter time. They 
have a resident director there. I think Dr. Dodge considered that 
Woods Hole idea at some length. I gathered from other sources 
that it didn't seem quite as feasible, as the idea would not work 
out in the same way for psychology as for biology. © My idea here 
was the idea of a year-round institute at which there could per- 
haps be, in addition, to a small staff, provision for men spend=- 
ing sabbatical years. 


For example, in some of the phonetics work, it will be 
possible for a man working in Texas or some other place, who has 
his work well in hand to do work on specific phases of his prob- 
lem in the central laboratory, these phases being already out- 
lined; and to get enough records in two weeks to keep him busy the 
rest of the year. What he couldn't get in any other place, he 
could get here under checked conditions. 


DR. BENTLEY: Jf you fear the Woods Hole sort, would it 
not be possible, pending the building of an institute, to use 
one or two or three university laboratories during the summer? 
There would be no difficulty in getting a place to work. | 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should hope that would be done, too. 
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I am not proposing the central laboratory as a panacea. The two things 
work together. We want to stimulate a better use of our university 
laboratories, encourage their scientific summer use in opposition to 

the flapper summer schools. I don't see that the university is doing 
exactly what the national laboratory will do, although they will co- 
operate. What the national laboratory might do for workers on leave 

is a small amount, but there is a great deal to be done in university 
laboratories if we can get them to run summer research schools. 


DR. SHEPARD: Would the fellows be allowed to go where they 
please, subject to the approval of their committee? 


’ THE CHAIRMAN: I assume a possible fellow would suggest 
to the committee that he go to the place where he can most advantage- 
ously do the work he is planning to do. Of course, there, are very 
few places, or relatively few, where the research staff is on hand in 
the summer time. But that condition can be cured if you make it worth 
while for the staff to stay on the job. 


DR.DOCKERAY: It seems to me this project is an extremely im- 
portant one. It presents a possibility of helping out those men who 
can do a certain amount of work in their own institutions during the 
year, but need some help or some comradeship later on. I have in 
mind two men in neighboring institutions who worked all their spare 
time during the year on a problem and then assembled their apparatus 
in one institution for the summer. But in order to do that they should 
have a grant, a.small amount to pay the visiting investigator's ex- 
penses. This would stimulate both men to continue the work the next 
year. That is the sort of thing you have in mind, isn't it, on this 
summer school work? Even a small laboratory where two or three can 
get together would help to do a good job. 


. THE CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of cooperative work. wherever 
possible. 


DR. MINER: Before the two committees are announced, the per- 
sonnel of the third committee should be formulated so they will not con- 
ELiCt. I think the three should be organized at this time. 1 iy ie 
my idea that the Chairman for the third committee should be picked right 
NOW. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will put the question on Dr. Miner's motion 
to consider fellowships and grants in aid, through a committee. 


(The motion was carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN; Dr. Dodge, will you serve as Chairman of that 
committee? 


DR. DODGE: I will be very glad to do that, provided we chair- 
men can get together and select the three committees. 


DR. WOODWORTH: I think we could have a committee on Mr. 
Holsopple’s idea. Dr. Holsopple broached the suggestion that in many 
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points is very good: that is,. that each laboratory should under- 
take to develop and speed ait aonee some extent in a field of its 
own choice, and serve as a research center for that particular 
thing. AS it became known that a laboratory were well equipped 
in such and such a line, anyone desiring a& summer  adagakek and 
equipment for that work would go there. 


“THE CHAIRMAN: “We wilt refer that suggestion particu- 
larly to Dodge's committee. 


DR. FERNBERGER: It seems to me there are tremendous 
advantages in the summer fellowship scheme, mushrooming at the be- 
ginning of the problem. The man working in the small laboratory 
with a small budget would have a chance of going to a large labor- 
atory with better equipment, and developing, during the summer, 
his experimental methods and set-up, which he could then take 
home and probably get the money for, while in the small institu- 
tion he couldn't possibly get the money to try out different” ex= 
perimental set-ups. 


DR. BENTLEY: ‘Then in the. larger laboratories men might 
often stay on with their work,:as they usually cannot, do because 
they mst live during. the summer. . oe 


. DR. WEISS: At Ohio @uade we have the summer: quarters 

as a rather live place in the experimental field of psychology, 
and most of the students. there. ace about to get their PhD.) 
They stay there during the summer to develop: their technique and 
apparatus, because that is the most favorable time for them. 
During the year they are teaching part time, and about the only 
quarter off they have, which they can devote entirely to their 
projects, is the SUMMECY e I find our graduate enrollment in ex- 
perimental psychology in summer is equal.to any of the other quar- 
ters. That is the time when the general field is less evident, 
so we devote most of our time to research in the summer. of 
course, in our organization there, the rs tr type is cut out al- 
together. 


DR. MINER: In case any of these fellowships were for 
graduate students, I wonder if there are any difficulties in the 
matter of transferring credits, I think so far as we are con- 
cerned, if a man registers with us for, research work, ane foes 
somewhere else to do it, he can get his credits. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I don't know what this committee is going 
to do, but my suggestion is distinctly not for graduate students, 
but for men who have their doctor's degree and have jobs. 


DR. MINER: I was wondering if there is any mechanical 
difficulty in the transfer of credits in connection with research. 
Research is not necessarily done in the actual: institution where it 
is registered. I wonder. .if there are difficulties in other in- 
stitutions. ; 
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DR. LANDIS: Several of the smaller colleges, and even some of 
the larger ones do not run summer sossions. It might be woll to con~ 
Sider, or bring up the question, whcthor the psychologists could arrange 
to have their summer sessions where there is not now a summer sossion. 

It would benefit all. I think I am right in saying Wesleyan University, 
for instance, would be fairly liberal in turning over all their equip- 
ment and dormitories, ctc., for a summer session of this variety for psy- 
chologists. Indeed, they have talked about it several times in rela- 
tion to the other sciences, and I think it would be quite possible there. 
Then you would be entirely rid of the summer oe element, and have a 
research proposition entirely. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is quite possible that this hypothetical com- 
mittee would decide it could not send summer researchers to any insti- 
tution where the usual college work goes on — where the ordinary type of 
Summer school goes on. There is a very strong point in what you say 
there, that- such work is not apt to be under favorable circumstances 
where & summer school of the prevalent type is in progress. It might 
be possible to get certain institutions where the school is not too large, 
and well established, to suppress the flapper type and turn their entire 
attention to research work. I think it would be well to get one with- 
out a summer quarter, and with no summer school, to spend its whole 
summer activity on research work and facilitation of research work. 


DR. MINER: Would that have to be done for the whole school or 
for a department within the school? 


THE CHAIRMAN: It could be started in & certain group of de- 
partments. 


DR. MINER: In some places it would be an advantage to have 
a Summer school. I don't think any of the summer schools are composed 
entirely of the flapper and sheik element. ; 


DR. JEFFRESS: The suggestion I made this morning was in- 
tended to refer to summer propositions for graduate students coming for a 
certain amount of instruction in a subject, with or without credit. 
In that way you would get a rather different type of summer school 
student, one who is not yet under a handicap which would tic him dowyr 
to his particular university. That would start him in the right di- 
rection in research work. 


DR. LANDIS: Mr. Chairman, another point concerning these 
grants in aid: would they be best administered through a committee of 
the National Research Council or of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion? Is there any advantage in one which the other does not possess? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The National Research Council does offer certain 
advantages in the administration of funds of that kind. 


DR. FERNBERGER: The National Research Council, after all, has 
a much more permanent organization than the American Psychological Asso- 
Clation, and a better personnel. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: They have better opportunities for per- 
sonnel work, The Council is eminently fitted for work of this kind. 


DR. BENTLEY: There are, as we all kmow, small grants 
for this kind of work. I suppose that we. have all had some ex- 
perience with them; i.e., the National Academy, the A. A. A. Se, 
etc. Has it been the general experience that psychologists have 
profited to any extent? We have all been called upon to commend 
requests for funds. How adequate are they? How much do we get 
for psychology from such funds? 


DR. WASHBURN: I have had some small experience, in re- 
gard to the A. A. A. S. award. Our representation on that com 
mittee of award has been for the past year or two an enthropologist, 
with the result that a candidate who is endorsed by our sub-com—- 
mittee on emotions got no proper consideration from the A. A. A. 5S. 
committee, although they were advertising they had not sufficient 
good applications for the fund. 


DR. MINER: In finding the requests and sifting them 
out, it might. be done through this committee with some effect. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think, Dr. Washburn, that several other 
things came out in that particular case, and one was that the 
applicant was already holding a biological fellowship, and the 
assumption has been when he went to the institution where he was 
to work, and they accepted him, that they would provide his 
apparatus. 


DR. WASHBURN: Are you sure that question came up in 
the meeting? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I wasn't in the meeting, but I gather- 
ed that was the situation. A biological fellowship had been as- 
Signed to the individual in question. 


DR. WASHBURN: As far as I can find out, the candidate 
wasn't seriously considered at all. 


THE CHAIRMAN: My impression is that the psychologists 
get very little; however, I had a grant from the A. A. A. S., which 
I have not been able to use this year. It is still in my hands 
and the apparatus is not quite ready. 


DR. BENTLEY: Isn't it the impression that a good many 
worthy and proper requests would be made if the funds were avail- 
able? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think there would be. 


DR. BENTLEY: Is there a need for small grants for per- 
sons who have tried these other funds and failed? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Yes, At least, the impression is abroad 
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that the other funds are administered for rather broad fields, and that 
the decisions are based largely on strength of recommendation and con- 
Siderations such as whether this or that science should be recognized 
or not, rather than the individual pieces of work. such general com- 
mittees are not apt to be expert on all of the research problems pre- 
sented to them. ? 


DR. DODGE: Wouldn*t the recommendation of the committee from 
the Research Council probably be of some weight in the distribution of 
the funds? 


DR. WASHBURN: It didn't appear to be in the case I have been 
quoting. : 


De. Bede sORNSONs Gan add that "there are, several funds, 
small special funds, that chance to be in the hands of biologists and 
zoOlogists, and that psychologists applying for grants from those funds 
ore Unitiebly to ‘be "successful. I have had a little experience in the 
past two years in twice trying to obtain aid for psychologists, and it 
happened as they applied to these other funds they didn't get a hearing. 
In one case the man got aid, but because they asked the psychologists 
coreand ont bout. him, 


THE CHAIRMAN: It might be interesting to hear the result of 
the analysis which Dr. Washburn has made for us, at my suggestion, of 
the gifts during the last period covered by the reports of the several 

arge foundations. These are not all for the last year. We took the 
last available reports, which in some cases were for the year before. 


Total Gifts for all Purposes, and Gifts for Research of Various Kinds 


Research Total Gifts 

General Hancition Boar a $480 , 000 814,867,087 

Rockefeller Foundation ~ 598,570 go OG shot 

Commonwealth Fund LS; 000 Veo oes 
Laura Spelman Hoekerelied 

Memorial . 2,046,207 6,879,348 

Oarhetie Corporation 149,000 6,016,500 

83,088,777 $39 , 295,230 


These include: 


Fellowships $595,288 
Abstracts 106,788 
| 702,076 


Gifts for teaching primarily, but providing also for Research, General 
Education Board . . $2,400,060 
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Gifts for Psychological Research 


tenerat Education Board None 
Rockefeller Foundation $10,000 
Commonwealth Fund R500 
sae eae aly 5 eat, 450,690 
Carnegic Corporation None 


THE CHAIRMAN: There was a total of $39,295,230 given 
for these purposes, of which, with a.very liberal interpretation, 
a total of $3,088,777, or less than 8% of the gifts, went for 
research, including archaeological and some historical projects -=- 
anything thet could be called research in any sense of the term. 
Included in that 8% or less was that which went into fellowship 
funds, which goes for the training of research workers more than 
for the promotion of research work -- $595,288; and abstracts 
are included at $106,788. 


In addition to that there were certain gifts from the 
General Education Board which were for installations in different 
universities, primarily for Reec nines but which elso provided 
for some research, ~- a total of $2,400,000, which would bring 
the percentage up to about 12%. 


The remainder goes largely to philanthropic work to a 
certain extent, but more to the propagation of what we already 
know, and 2 or eect deal we don*t know. As far as gifts for psy- 
chological research go, the total is $463,190, constituting one 
and two-tenths per cent. Of this $463,190 which could be 
counted from the four foundations, $417,000 was for child de- 
velopment work, a part of which was parental education work, etc. 
If you subtract, you get a remainder of less than 350,000, whieh 
indicates what goes for psychologicsl research aside from the 
child development program. 


I merely inention that because it seems to me to be 
wholly inadequate, even if there are small funds from other 
sources. The Sigma Xi awards research fellowships, I believe, 
and some grants in aid, but those do not amount to a great deal, 
It seems to me the additions will go in the future to the phys- 
ical and biological research work etn: than to psychological. 
It would seem to be possible to get a little more for research. 
I might say that the Laura Spclman pukeenvihe Memorial is the on- 
ly foundation giving mech of onything to psychological research, 
since out of the $465,190 for psychological work, over $450,000 
came from them; and that constituted a little over fe of their 
total gifts for the last reported year. 


This may not have any bearing on the question, but adds 
interest in that connection. 
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Are there any other matters to be ventilated now? Do 
you wish to have any further discussion for the benefit of these 
committees on any of these three committees' spheres of influence? 


DR. ANDERSON: The Committee on the National Institute will 
be composed of Dr. Woodworth, Chairman; Dr. Weiss, Dr. Ruckmick, Dr. 
Miles, and Dr. H. hi. Johnson. 


The Committee on Separate Institutes is made up of: | Dr. 
Landis, Dr. Dallenbach, Dr. Shepard, Dr. Hull, and myself as chairman. 


The Committee on Fellowships and Grants in Aid is made up as 
follows: Dr. Dodge, Chairman; Dr. Washburn, Dr. Miner, Dr. Dockeray, 
Dr. Lashley and Dr. Peterson. 


THE CHAIRMAN: May we consider for a moment whether, with 
fifteen members of our group on committees, they will be able to func- 
tion this afternoon, or require this evening? 


DR. ANDERSON: We felt we should report tomorrow morning. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would you rather not attend the session this 
evening? 


DR. ANDERSON: We haven't discussed that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is this possibility: we might spend the 
time this afternoon on discussion, and let the committees meet before 
dinner. We might continue this discussion a trifle longer and instead 
of the planned evening session allow the committees to work, and re- 
ceive their reports at nine o*clock tomorrow morning. What is the 
opinion of the Conference on this matter? 


DR. SHEPARD: I think it might depend upon the report of 
progress of these committees. How much trouble are they going to get 
into? 


DR. MILES: There should be a Committee on Publications: 
may I make a motion to that effect? This would be on the general 
question of aid in publication of psychological research. I move that 
there be a committee of three on aid of publication. 


DR. WEISS: I second the motion. 


DR. DASHIBLL: Wouldn't the problem of that committee come 
within the purview of one of the committees that have been selected? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Those committees have troubles enough of their 
OwWNne 


DR. H. M. JOHNSON: I wonder if it wouldn't be possible for 
this group to accomplish something in the way of bettering the publice- 
tion situation by taking some stand against a very prevalent attitude 
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in administrative circles regarding members of the staff. In 

some institutions with which I am well acquainted, a man's chances 
for promotion, salary increases, and favorable distribution of 
teaching time, depend upon his publishing papers. His "productivity" 
is the test, and his productivity is estimated by the educational ex- 
perts largely upon the number of titles of papers published in the 
year, or the ntumber of DALES s I think the effect of that policy 
can be seen in the type of article thet comes out in the psycholog- 
ical journals. One feels on reading it over that writer himself 

was more or less bored, and got this out for the sake of impress-— 
ing some Dean or administrative officer. 


DR. FERNBERCER: I don't believe this Committee would 
function intelligently except in conference with the editors of 
the now existing psychological journals, and probably others be- 
sides. 


. THE CHATRMAN: I suspect the committee here would not 
have very much chance to recommend anything that would get the 
enthusiastic support of this Conference. 


DR. FERNBERGER: What I would like to see the committee 
do, 18 to call a conference of editors. ; 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is ao useful suggestion, but a little 
out of order right at this point. Is there any further dis- 
cussion of Dr. Miles’ motion? 

DR. MILES: Therc ere several individuals here who have 
had considerable experience in the matter of editing psychological 
gournals. Why could’ they not mect on a tentative committee to 
discuss this problem? I think the Chairman of this group is em- 
inently fitted to make suggestions, and has embodied some in his 
first report. 


THR CHAIRMAN: He will not be able to scrve on ony com= 
mittee this evening. 


(The motion was carried, and the chairman’ eppointed Dr. 
Bentlcy as chairman of the committee on publications). 


DR: LANDIS: It looks vory much as though there might 
be no gencral evening session, at which these other suggestions 
might be presented. Might it be well to have a committee on 
the suggestions which do not come under Dr. Dodge's committee, 
Dr. Woodworth's committoc, Dr. Anderson's committee or Dr. Bent- 
ley's committec? I am not sure that the actual forwarding of 
the work and coming to a satisfactory conclusion.or agreement 
can be reached unless there is no general meeting. 


THE CHATHMAN: How many favor turning the evening over 
to the committees? . 
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(A large mumber indicated themselves as in favor of turning 
the evening meeting over to the committees). 


“DR. LANDIS: If theme isn't a motion, I move that the Chairman 
appoint a committee, or the rest of the group, to act as a committee of 
the whole, to consider other points which have been raised in the sug- 
gestions put before you, and to report back tomorrow morning. 


(The motion was seconded by Dr. Weiss, and carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will appoint Dr. Fernberger as Chairman of the 
Committee on Suggestions. 


DR. BENTLEY: I will take Warner Brown and Dr. Wells for my 
committee. 


DR. FERNBERGER: The fact seems to be that restriction in 
publication has to come from the editors themselves. At the present 
time publication seems to me to be very much too easy in psychology. 
Papers are taken in extenso that should be cut; papers are published 
that I think shouldn't be published at all. The way to get at the 
problem, I think, is to develop a consciousness among the editors, and 
an agreement to raise the standards. 


Now I am not advocating by any means the exclusion of signifi- 
cant results. some articles that are published should be published in 
a mch more extensive fashion than they are. But many of the editors, 
I feel, are not exercising the editorial caution that they should. 

They are printing practically anything that comes in, and I feel that 
is one of the reasons, at least, for the present cluttered condition of 
the journals. 


DR. DALLENBACH: It all depends upon whose ox is being gored, 
whether too much or too little is being published, some authors feel 
we are publishing too little. 


DR. WEISS: Could there be a little better organization with 
respect to the various editorial policies? Now we have at the present 
time nearly any kind of article, speaking of the ficlds of psychology, 
in any one of the journals. I think the Psychological Keview has a 
better developed policy than the others, but in any you are liable to 
find the work on perception, applied psychology, etc. Some of the 
articles in the other publications, on the other hand, should have gone 
to the Psychological Review. 


DR. FERNBERGER: Running true to form, I disagree with that en- 
tirely. I feel that a great many of the journals have definitized their 
fields very well. I would think it would be most unfortunate if all 
applied articles were to be found in a single journal, if all theoretical 
articles were to be found in another, all animal articles in a third, 
which would be the ultimate outcome implied by your statement. 


DR. WHISS: Yes, that is»right. 


DR. FERNBERGER: On the other hand, there are some gen- 
eral journals in the field which have defined their fields very 
well, such as the Journal of Educational Psychology, and others. 
It seems to me there is a differentiation of material rather 
better than your statement wovld indicate, Mr. Weiss. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Dr. Fernberger, if as Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, you might find it advisable to 
bring in a recommendation later on that point. I think we 
might authorize you to consider that. I1-think the suggestion 
might be a useful one, if the various editors approved, of try- 
ing to get editors and certain editorial boards ipeomner some- 
time for a heart to heart talk. 


DR. JEFFRESS:: Wouldn't it be possible: in some of 

hese studies of such a limited scope that they do not belong 
porticularly to any one journal, or of such magnitude or vol- 
ume as to be excluded, to:publish something in the nature of 

a note or abstract, such as is made for papers for the Associ- 
ation meetings, in the journals; and then publish the full ac- 
count either through the university itself (or in some other 
way), in mimeographed form, to be purchased by the individu- 
als interested? That wouldn't be particularly expensive. 
“It would enable those persons-interested in the problem to get 
hold of the material and would bring the existence of the ma- 
terial to the knowledge of everyone. 


THE CHATRLAN: Besides the fa aot: thet. they are not 
readily accessible, this plan involves a system celling for a 
considerable overhead expense in the institutions in looking 
after these stocks and supplying orders. In the long run it 
would be more expensive than the present scheme of publica- 
tion. That is my personal opinion. I hate to see notes 
published, and quite agree with Fernberger that what we want 
is more data published and fewer conclusions. 


DR. BENTLEY: I don't ae Dr. Fernberger meant to 
give the impression that there is anOng oe journals ho re- 
jection. 


DR. FERNBERGIR: . Oh no. 
DR. BENTLEY: Everything sent in is not published. 


DR. FERNBERGER: In my opinion, certain journals 
are very much more at fault ie oun re 


DR. WEISS: in some of the Mimeces journals a 
brief summary of the article precedes the article and summar- 
izes the data. Wouldn't that be worth Gonsaier bag inupsy- 
chological publications? ; 


DR. RUCKMICKs those are na gan by the authors 
and take up very little PRAg ee one 
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DR. HOLSOPPLE:. Suppose the abstract of an article appeared 
now, and three or four years later the article itself appeared. 
Woyldn't that be in the manner of: temporary publication? Begin here, 
taking Dr. Jeffress' statement as a basis. I am doing 2 piece of work 
now, and write it up and publish it, and it will probably be much 
longer and contain a great deal more irrelevant material than three or 
four years from now. By waiting three or four years I could revise 
it and publish it in abstract form. I would just delay publication 
of it for three or four years. 3 


DR. FERNBERGER: Personally, I am sure I would never publish 
anything if I waited three years from the date it was written. 


DR. BENTLEY: I think it might be very useful to the Committee 
on Publications to have some general notion of the opinion of the Con- 
' ference upon the guestion whether the Conference thinks too much on the 
whole is being published, or not enough. I wonder if there is any 
_ general opinion in the Conference. | 


DR. ANDERSON: I wonder if we are not getting so mich publi- 
cation as a result of the growth of psychology. Too much is not being 
published; rather, the field is getting so large that to an individu- 
al with a particular point of view, much which seems to be useless is 
actually worth much to those with a different viewpoint or interests. 
The extent cf publication is a sympton of health rather than the re- 
‘verse. 


DR. BENTLEY: Do you think the publication at present repre- 
sents the present state of the science? 


‘DR. ANDERSON: Yes, I would say so now, and feel that it is so 
virtually in every generation. Probably both twenty years and fifty 
years from now you will hear people rail about too much publication. 
Twenty years ago people were probably also concerned about the extent 
of publication. 


DR. LASHLEY: There is a great deal which could be readily e- 
liminated by the editors. At least half the articles on learning 
which have been published in the past fifteen years arc setistically 
invalid on the face of them. A little increase in strictnéss . 
could be arranged without difficulty, and could be carrica out on an 
objective basis. 


DR. ANDERSON: I am wondering if you can improve the situ- 
ation through a central agency as much as by more effectively educat- 
ing individual workers. In other words, the fault lies not with the 
publications but with the people back in the laboratories. A general 
program of education among individual psychologists as to what consti- 
tutes good work and poor work, is needed. One method lies through 
the editorial approach. But if it came to a choice between an ex- 
tremely autocratic mode of supervision, or the present rather lax point 
of view with reference to publication, I should choose the latter as 
being more in line with generel scientific progress, and the spirit of 
inquiry. 
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DR. WELLS: Not accept anything which would not conform 
to certain wiiasariniierii sige that be done?. ne Oh 


DR. LASHLEY: That would ie pa more editorial labor 
than is Kain into it NOW e. 


DR. ANDERSON: I happen to know the editor of the 
Physical Review, He goes over submitted manuscripts with 
great care and sends them back with critical comments.  Wheth-. 
er this is possible in our case, I do not mow. What is possi- 
ble in the present:state of physics, may not be possible in the 
present. state of psychology. 


- DR. LASHLEY: I would like to ask, if such a method 
as that of the Wistar Journals is used, in which each article 
is sent around to three or more of the editors, and may-be re- 
jected by any one of the three. I, know in some of the psycho- 
logical journals the Chief, Editor decides without consulting 
with the other associate editors. 


“DR. WOODWORTH: I.think that is commonly done in case 
of doubt. | 


DR. BENTLEY: In case of doubt, it could be referred 
to one or two others. - In case of no doybt, where the Editor 
regards it as worthy, it would not be neces sary to do that. 

I think that is Pay Bene nnany done now. 


THE CHATRMAN: As far'as my practice is concerned, 
that is the case. If there are any grounds for doubt, it is 
referred ta the Editorial Boards.. Im the new plan for Com- 
parative Psychology Monographs, there will be one member-of the 
Board for each division of the field, roughly divided. Each 
manuscript will heave to-go to the most appropriate editor first, 
and if he approves, then the final question of acceptance will 
be before me. I have agreed not to accept anything that the 
- appropriate sub-editor has not accepted. I think that will 
- relieve the Editor of a good deal of ‘cama and probably will 
ere better selection. 


Themes two things to be considered. It may be 
that the total quantity is not what we should expect. Maybe 
one trouble is that some authors present only summaries of such 
nature that you cannot tell what their working conditions were. 
I sent two papers back recently, asking the authors to enlarge 
‘them considerably to make them more useful. Another trouble 
is that authors write at great length on data that could be 
better presented in half the space, and it is a little awkward 
to ask the authors to cut them down. 


DR. FERNBERGER: Whether or not it is awkward depends 
on what the author is used to. . The American Chemical Associ- 
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ation has an Editor-in-Chief of their Journal, and a Board of Editors 
in each technical field. A paper comes in and is immediately turned 
over to the specialist among the sub-editors, and I venture to say 
(knowing some chemists very well}, that probably not one in twenty- 
five papers are accepted for publ nation without being sent back for 
additions. or substractions or changes, which is certainly not the con- 
dition in our science. 


/ DR. LANDIS: The result of that with the phemiBée v5, that 1£ 
the chemist wants to get a paper through, he sends it to the British 
journals in place of publishing it here in America. Over there they 
“don't have the censorship; and the chemists report that the censorship 
is such here that they fail to recognize the article for their own, 
after ata is igre ie 


Re DALLENBACH: The chemists are two years behind in publi- 
cation, and none of us are quite that bad. 


DR. WEISS: Would it be worth while for the Committee to con- 
sider cheapening the mechanical processes of publication, such as by 
using cheaper paper as they do in Germany? 


“THE CHAIRMAN: The paper that is being used now goes to pieces 
n about twenty years. _. 


DR. ANDERSON: The situation might be improved somewhat by 
issuing instructions to writers who prepare articles for the journals. 
This procedure is followed by some of the private magazines. If there 
were rather definite instructions, something like the statement sent 
“out by Psychological Abstracts, with reference to the preparation of 
abstracts, that could be given; to those writing articles, it would | 
undoubtedly help. 


DR. BENTLEY: That is what the editors had in mind in suggest- 
ing the general conference, to do that sort of thing. 


DR. WEISS: With reference to the making of abstracts, it 
seems to me that has two objections. We are going to attempt to make 
the abstract, as I understand it, cover duplications. The more ab- 
stracts we get into the. literature generally, the larger the proportion 
of the time of the research workers that will be spent in reading ab- 
stracts, rather than the original articles. We are very likely to get 
to the place where we can do nothing but read abstracts. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have tied up a good many of our topics in 
committees. Are there any other topics or details you want to discuss, 
- other than this publication matter? 


DR. WOODWORTH: - I think, speaking for my committee on the 
National Laboratory, it would be quite desirable if the ideas of the 
group were brought to the Committee. Could we not discuss that matter 
now, if'a little time remains, unless there is other demand on the time? 
The main question, as I see it, is whether the psychologists are ready 
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to put forward a program for such an institute as its main en 
There were a few sug ggestions made by different members. Do 
you suppose there is anything on which we could agree as the 
real need? 


DR. MINER: I would like to hear the response of the 
group to the suggestion that the type of problem the central 
institute might take up would be questions of technique which 
- gould be used in a variety of problems, rather than that it 
limit itself to any particular problem. It seems to me in 
that way it could take up one technique until it was worked 
out, and then take up another. Which technique should be tak- 
en up first would depend upon the needs, which could be deter- 
mined by a circular letter. In that way the institute would 
serve a real function for the whole psychological group. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I had in mind rather a curious prin- 
Ciple or organization, perhaps about apparatus more than any- 
thing else. I was thinking of the mumber of problems to which 
the galvanometric technique is being applied, and about to be 
applied, ranging from the older methods of working on the re- 
flexes which Piper and Schneider developed, which is going to 
have a considerable use in the psychological field, particular- 
ly if we attempt to make any check-up on the so-called "con-. 
ditioned reflexes". That is.merely one type of undeveloped 
problem. . The psycho-galvanic reflex itself, which Landis and 
Jeffress and certain others worked on, is going to need, I feel, 
for its understanding and for the evaluation of its porsibila- 
ties, a very great amount of work which will have to be exten- 
sive cama intensive. It is one of the fields where ‘cooperative 
work will have to take place. 


The work that is being started on the so-cailed "im- 
plicit response", in an attempt to find whether there is any 
muscular basis for the theory of implicit response, is another 
type. There are various other applications of the galvano- 
metric method in the registration of skin currents, muscle. 
currents and action currents of nerves eventually, and in vis- 
cerel determinations in the fields of emotions. I think fol- 
lowing up the work of Brunswick, for example, is merely one 
line of work that will have to be done. . 


There is enough in sight along these lines to occupy 
as many men as are willing to devote their time to it and have 
the capacity for some years to come. It was the consideration 
of that problem that first suggested to me the desirability of a 
nétional” laboratory; the fact that this line of work requires 
what will be called an exorbitant expense of installation and 
will require a considerable period of time during which a co- 
herent program of detailed items have to be carried out. 


I can see already in connection with that type of work 
that we will have to have very good facilities for X-ray work, 
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for slow motion picture work, and a variety of other accessory types of 
registration and stimilation. Flowing out of that (without attempting 
to justify all my steps), it seems to me there is a future field of 
closely related emotional work which is by no ineans to be exhausted in 
a few years, The phonetics problem, I may call it. briefly, that Dr. 
Weiss suggested as a field that needs organization, is a field in which 
either the string galvanometer or the oscillograph will be used. The 
Western Electric people used the oscillograph. They agreed with ne, 
however, that for the type of work that I thought at the time was needed 
on the registration of speech, the string galvanometer is far superior, 
and it is, I believe, being used in some laboratories. 


I think there is going to be a need for cooperative work; that 
is, the pooling of the abilities and training of a considerable number 
of people, both similtaneously and consecutively in a great many lines. 
I am simply outlining one group of problems which in itself is. a com- 
prehensive and vital program. 


On the other hand, there is the misieh die of standardization 
of methods brought up by several members of the Conference, which hes a 
‘different aspect. In regard to the galvanometric work, there is need 
of the development of technique in the process of accumulating data. 
Three members of the Conference seem to feel there is something needed in 
the way, not merely of standardization of the psychometric methods, but 
also the accumulation of a better body of ante on ‘the special determina~ 
tions to be desired. 


As you all know, in many psychological and piysioiveieel texts, 
determinations are quoted that were made many years ago. I don't know 
how far the national laboratory would be available -for the making of 
authoritative psychometric determinations, but I think it would assist 
very materially in that line of work. © I think in any line which may 
develop in the future in which heavy installation of apparatus is requir- 
ed, or for which the development and improvement of cept tbe is ‘in 
portant, such a laboratory would be: noteiphaee useful. . 


My iainetinne pan was based on the ee A eat agen these purioted 
fields of work into which the galvanometer enters; that is to say, in 
which the detection and measurement of muscle action currents, or nerve 
currents would be important, would be the first field to be entered. 
That would probably occupy most of the facilities of the national labor- 
atory for years to come. Beyond that, in other Girections, are funda- 
mental problems to be worked out which poe on all our other ck ke 


I don't know as I have: aigrtihiong more definite in “the er eb Be 
program for the national labora ryen 


DR. WEISS: I think most of us who have at somé-time or other 
worked in sounds will agree that. ebout 70% of our effort has been put 
in on sound-producing apparatus. If we had some g00d laboratory in 
which there were available, an expert technician for the production of 
the sounds, enough data on important problems could be accumilated in a 
month or two to keep an eda aoawons rain sagen a year on the analysis of 
the data. ; cats 
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: “oR. ‘BENTLEY: » ay think there may. be some danger in con- 
Poniae the project of our. Institute with research problems of the 
.moment. 1. suppose. that. we should not think ‘of encouraging such 
a ‘eppobal:’ unless we decided that the institute would have some 
specific function, and that that specific function would be more 
.:or less permanent. We should hardly enter into plans for an 
institution, unless. it. were to ‘be permanent so far as we could sec. 
On the other hand, psychology ‘always has’ its current enthusiasms. 
Sometimes it carries two; rarely three, and it is'a little diffi- 
cult to determine just the value of the enthusiasm until it has 
passed. -. In the past thirty years there have been reaction- 
. times, {llusions, thought. processes, ‘and the expressive methods. 
Memory and associntiGn had its turn, ‘perception, and so on from 
one special interest to another. After the War our enthusiasms 
were reflected somewhat by the experiences ‘of the time. Now 
there. are two or three enthusiasms about which current problems 
and a good deal of publication revolves One | concerns RES en 
motions and related prob tears : 


4 oh te that there isa little danger of confusing 
_-the general perspective in the ‘sub ject with a current enthusiasm. 
.And we may still. raise the. question whether problems’ which are — 
current and uppermost at the moment may be used to indicate the 
ait ales ane functions of a National Institute ‘of Psychology. 


We don't Know. what faa or’ fashion psychology may be following 
five years hence. None of us isa ‘prophet. — We ‘don't ‘know: 
show: things. .will ‘be envisaged. at that time, and” ae seems: to me we 
have got to decide the permanent Range ow: of. the institute’ ‘Less* 
upon any present tendency, which’ may shift in a ‘year, than upon 
some general need of the sub ject which isn't supplied by the la- 
boratories, and which cannot. be supplied by” the organized: means 
at hand; -=— some permanent interest which demands an avenue: of 
research and a new mode.of cooperation. I do not say the peed 
is not real; but we have got to look just as far into the: future 
ag. we can to discern a specific function and one pas is oe 
manent and enduring. 


pei DHE CHAIRMAN: I don't suppose there is any group of 

: Eraveens that will last. forever. . I do think, though, ‘that if in 
five years such a group of problems were Solved, or if-we found 
five years from now some other group was more important , it would 
be time to take them up. I think it would “be a’ succession of im- 
portant groups of problems that would probably ‘occupy the atten- 


+ :tion of such an institute, Some of those problems we have not 


yet. conceived.. On the other hand, the various tines of: investi~ 
gation you have. mentioned. as ‘ephemeral and discarded ‘impressed 

me very much, because I think each one of those | has: heb asset ny 
after the surface has been. but skimmed. ie 


On reaction times, I have felt for a’ long time that 
the fundamental problems there need solution, and that contima- 
tion of the brief work of the type of the past (going back over 
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forty years in the German laboratories in which the work was done by a 
doctoral candidate working for a year or two on a problem) is not ade- 
quate. We need a more profound concentration of effort. There are 
many processes into which reaction times enter, and use is made of them 
by various people from time to time. Attempts have been made to use 
reaction time as a test for aviators. It has been suggested more re- 
cently to use reaction time as a test for candidates for drivers’ li- 
censes. Those things bob up as miisances, and are possible because the 
whole field of reaction time has not been completely worked out and. 
presented in such shape that the public can get at it. 


1 am asked, for example, by traffic directors, "Where can I 
get something on reaction time?" They say, "I want something that is 
really definitive, because I am told I should use it." Well, I can 
refer the traffic director to’research articles, but they don't happen 
to do him a great deal of good. While it is true someone might. try 
to bring the old data together in a popular way, you will find the data 
isn't satisfactory. In regard to every one of these other problems, 
the need for research is not done away with. We may think that work 
on the problems of memory is a fad, that they were worked on sporadical- 
ly while the enthusiasm was great, and then the same people turned to 
other things; but the problems are still there. 


The succession of fads we have had is an indication of some- 
thing lacking in our methods of attacking these problems when they come 
upe It is possible that the national laboratory idea would not have 
any value there. I don't know that I can prove that it would; but 
these are some of the reasons why I was interested in the problem: 1 
have thought that some of these older problems that have been taken up 
and dropped might be taken up in an institution of this kind where there 
is no doctorate to be sought or conferred, and worked over and brought 
to a point where something useful might come out. 


DR. BENTLEY: Ephemeral and discarded are your words. I 
didn't mean to undervalue these ‘problems. 


DR. FERNBERGER: The eae ere ee mentioned by 
you was settled by Fechner, resettled by G. E. Muller, then by Titchener, 
and then differently and almost sirmitaneously by Urban; and during the 
past year and a half there have been three rather important papers pub- 
lished on the subject. ‘i 


DR. DALLENBACH: Which proves problems do not get solved, but 
go out of style. They never solved thought, and it is probably still 
with use The same is true of mental tests. 


Re WEISS: Have we gone into those problems deeply enough? . 


DR. DALLENBACH:. ‘That is an argument for the institute; that 
is Dunlap's point, -- to keep on them. — 
DR. PETERSON: The reason we haven't made mach progress and 
have had various kinds of theories is, that certain kinds of apparatus 
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is necessary to settle tHe problem, but psy have. been out of “the 
possibilities of the ordinary laboratorys3 and it. seens to me that’ 
one of the useful functions of an institution such as we are dis- 
cussing would be to hasten the experimental work by cutting short 
some of our groping around. For instance, the proper control 

of the intensity and pitch of tones would have eliminated much 
discussion through decades by giving definite results. 


DR. BENTLEY: There has been a lot of work on audition 
done in'the past five years. We did it without an institute. 


DR. PETERSON: It was done without that kind of insti- 
tute, but it has been brought about by men specially equipped 
to do that work... Under better conditions mich of it could have 
“been done better and more decisively; and on certain basic prov 
lems, where no progress has been made at all in these years, a 
considerable amount of good work might have been dohe. - 


DR. RUCKMICK: I see ‘fhe ene of cooperation. between 
physiology and psychology in acoustics. If we could work to- 
gether so the various sciences will contribute their own point 
of view, we can make much more progress in acoustics. Unfor- 
tunately, a great deal of research has been done under the au- 
spices of commercial enterprises which was not sub ject to pudli- 
gotta on i ade of Mee Sl i 


TR. WOODWORTH: “You ori the general fuxjetion ore” 
nae: laboratory mignt be this: .to make available fer pur- 
‘poses of psychology ‘the technigque..of, physics. and other sciences? 
I think that is often what we need. - We need, for example, to 
be able to utilize modern acoustic work, Bae nomen ‘work, 
and no-doubt many other kinds. TI. dont know whether that ne 
eral formla yould do for a national laboratory. 


DR. DOCKBRAY:: Wouldn't Dr. Peterson's . (is ofllon fit 
dn, 80 if you-had this insbitute or national ‘laboratory, ' you. 

' would be able to get at least. some ex pert, physicist: in the labor~ 
‘ atory to assist on these problems? 


DR. WEISS: You will get some psychological’ students 
with their training in physics. 


DR. DODGE: Is it feasible to pat ‘that’ burden all on 
the shoulders of one physicist? Suppose we should say, “We - 
want psychological problems in. physics settled for us"; would 
you get one physicist or would you get a group of physicists? 

It seems to me our discussion of the definitive solutions of 
problems is a little ill timed. ‘Is there such’a thing -in phys- 
ics or chemistry or astronomy as a definitive solution of any 
problem? . They may think it is definitive, but that is unfortun- 
ate for the development of the scienées. I dan't' see how a cen- 
tral laboratory would or could ‘solvé anything like the number 

of problems, or advance the science as well, as a group of more 
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or less cooperating laboratories and centers of work, each devoted, -- 
with all the help we can get in physics, physiology, and medicine, -< 
to specific problems, 


DR. MILES: I would like to ask the Chairman under what 
arrangements is it possible now for a commercial organization to send 
to the Bureau of Standards a man or men to work on a problem of tech- 
nique? Why couldn't some of our technique problems be handled some- 
thing after that style; e.g-, send some men from this group interested 
in the galvanometric technique? Why would it not be possible to re- 
lease them and send a group of three men to the Bureau of Standards, 
under such conditions that they would have the cooperation of-that 
organization and be able to work there in collaboration with electrical 
engineers on this particular thing that is of general interest for psy- 
chology? Why couldn't such a cooperative arrangement be brought about 
with organizations now going, although the things these organizations 
commonly work on are not directly applicable to the psychological 
field? 


DR. WHISS:’ There are some of those at the present time. 
There is one industrial. concern that has a number of fellowships with 
which it sends to the Burean of Standards men to work out their problem 
of color classification. * They are working on that now. But that is 
only one field of it. Why shouldn't that be done? I think it could 
be. done better under a psychological directorate, perhaps working with 
the Bureau of Standards. 


Dre He. M. JOHNSON: What are the. chief difficulties to the 
paycnelosiat in enc way of that solution of the problem? 


. DR. WEISS: I have in mind the Mite eutties which the people 
I mentioned havé run against. They find that clas ssification of colors 
is a matter in which we have to consider much more carefully such fac- 
tors as color distribution and color recognition, which are strictly 
psychological problems. “ 


DR. H. M. JOHNSON: It is the association of physicists there 
that is more valuable to the young payche logs sks 


DR. WHISS: I think that is quite accidental. What they are 
really solving is a psychological problem. 


‘DR..H. M. JOHNSON: In respect to these problems in audition 
which you have in mind, wouldn't a somewhat similar situation hold? 
Let the young psychologist make a connection with a telegraph company 
interested in the electrical industry. 


DR. DODGE: I move we adjourn. 


(The meeting was adjourned at four-thirty o'clock.) 
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SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 
hiarch SL; 1928 
Conference on Experimental Psychology 


The Conference convened at nine-thirty o'clock, with Dr. 
Dunlap presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before taking up the regular order of 
business, I want to make an explanation on my own behalf. hi 
find that some of you have thought that I am particularly and 
violently interested in the psycho-galvanometric reaction. il 
emphasized that, but I put it before you merely as a sample of 
the type of thing I thought a national laboratory might work 
upon. I used the illustration because it happened to be that 
the details were rather fresh in my mind. As a matter of fact, 
I am probably less interested in the psycho-galvanometric reflex 
myself than anything else psychologists are dealing with. But 
I do think for a great many of our fundamental researches the 
newer type of accuracy instruments, -- the string galvanometer, 
the high speed motion picture camera, a variety of recent con- 
tributions from the radio engineers, and certain other things of 
that sort, -- are going to give us precision records adaptable to 
a great many laboratory problems. 


In fact, just to mention one thing, we are finding in 
some work we have long been interested in at the Johns Hopkins 
laboratory, on the simple matter of tapping, -- why a person taps 
at the rate and in the way he does, -- we are finding that certain 
radio devices are the only adequate way in which to register the 
details of a person tapping. And I can see that all of these 
find instrumental techniques are going to have extensive applica- 
tion to problems such as those Dr. Bentley outlined yesterday. 
But I do not meant indicate the national laboratory would ne- 
cessarily even commence with the galvanometer. I suggested that 
as one of the things that might be done. 


Now I suppose we should have the reports of the com- 
mittees, and I should like to ask in what order you would like 
these committees to report. My own suggestion wouid be that we 
might take up perhaps Dr. Dodge's report first, but I will en- 
tertain a motion or suggestion as to which one should come first. 


DR. DALLENBACH: I move that the committee of which 
Dr. Dodge is Chairman be taken up first. 


(The motion was seconded and carried). 
DR. DODGE: Here is the report of my committee: (Ver- 


bal changes approved later by the Conference are indicated by 
parenthesis in this and subsequent committee revorts). 
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1. Your committce unanimously bclieves that there would be 
certain real and substantial advantages to Psychology if there were 
available a moderate fund from which going rescarch in need of assist- 
ants, apparatus, subjects or more free time might receive small grants. 


2. Your committee believes, however, that there would be 
certain more or less dangers in the administration of such a fund: 


(a} It would constitute one more mechanism to divert 
competent scientists from their real tasks to ad- 
ministrative work. 


(b) It might tend toward a scientific bureaucracy with 
its attendant evils. 


(c) It might tend to relieve the small institutions of 
their just anc wholesome obligations to support re- 
search to which they are now being educated. 


(a) It might prejudice the work of those who for good ad- 
ministrative reasons failed to receive grants. 


(e) It certainly would tend to reduce ingemiity in over- 
coming obstacles and create a kind of scientific de- 
pendence on outside aid with consequent alibi in case 
of failure to receive it. 


5. Your committee believes, however, that the disadvantages 
may be met by suitable planning, and that the probable good outweighs the 
dangers. 


4, It consequently recommends the approval by this Conference 
of the general plan for a fund for the aid of going psychological re- 
search of an experimental nature, available to persons above the status 
of graduate students, in relatively small sums according to research 
need. 


5. In order to avoid the obvious dangers, it would suggest 
considering: 


(a) That the fund be administered by the smallest practi- 
cable committee of the Division, with the aid of a 
competent part time secretary. 


(b) That this committee be selected by some democratic 
plen and be slowly changing and non-self-perpetuating. 


(c) That grants should (ordinarily) not exceed in value 
concessions or appropriations by the institution in 


which thé worker is employed. 


(d) That grants should be available for any phase of re- 
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‘eval a need, ‘such as ‘gemporary ‘substitutes, 
short. time stipends to provide for trans-— 
fers to approved institutions, apparatus, 
assistants.or subjects,» without diverting the 
recipients entirely from. their ecademic. 
duties sien for occasional short periods. 


(e) thet it be spina re the. aunty, bod ‘the admin- 
istrating committee to keepin touch with 
research work in progress, especially in 

ig aria VN ' the:small colleges, and ta encourage it by 
facilitating: contacts with those working a- 
long similar lines, by counsel and possibly 
by representation to institutions even when 
it. failed to make grants. 


» 


but suggests gradually increasing budgets: over a.period of years 
to take gare. of. presumptive developments. .. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the. report, and I take 
at that. the report is accepted; ings is. Pi further will con- 
corning the report? ,, 


DR. SHEPARD: ie move ‘that ‘the report ‘be faces phy 


y! 


DR. RDWARDS: th sale that. cudpaanne 


THE CHATRiAN: Is the motion intended to mean that the 
_ Conference will put the responsibility for the organization of 
this work, if it seems further dl ops in the Division of 
“Anthropology and Payehology?. os 


DR. ‘DODGE: That is ‘our “idea. 


THRE CHAIRMAN: It: would also be implied that if serious 
difficulties should arise in planning this, that it would be 2%, 
the option of the Division to fail to carry this off, as it is 
not mandatory but advisory..:.. 


DR. DODGE: a 


. DR. JEFFRESS: Mr. Landis made. a point. yesterday about 
-promptness of. assistance in thet respect instead of the Long 
lapse of time which usually accompanies those things. Could 
something be put.in to the. effect. of, Speedie up a bit on this? 


DR. DODGE: a piney we - aidn't plan: for ‘too much detail. 
That must be worked out, but I caw it is a very valuable point. 
It mast be worked out by the Pina ng: committees, ; It seems to 
me several other things are of the same sort. The amount of 
funds to be used, we had no means of estimating, and the exact 
number of members of the committee. We hed mo special insight 


Your dont eee ie re to pst imate the probable needs, 
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except that it ought to be a small committee, to divert xs few us possi- 
ble from real research. 


DR. Be. J. JOHNSON: I would like to know about one clause. 
Did Dr. Dodge say no funds would be granted in excess of what the per- 
son would get from his university or college? 


DR. DODGE: Yes; that is, the college or institution would 
duplicate in some concession or funds what he got in grants. That 
would prevent the college from shifting over the responsibility for the 
work, to the Division. 


DR. WASHBURN: Dr. Dodge, it is my impression, from the dis- 
cussion in the committee, that perhaps the word “ordinarily" was in- 
tended to be in therc, because I think we did consider a possible case 
where the institution would be very ppor. 


DR. DODGE: That point was intended to be in there. 


DR. PETERSON: That word "concession" was put in so that the 
obligation, by the payment’of meens othcr than moncy, where an equal 
amount is to be contributed by the college, could be mct by such college 
or institution without actually paying moncy. : 


DR. DODGE: I will insert that word "ordinarily" in the report, 
for that was the sense of the committcc. ; 


THR CHATRMANs It is assumed that change is accepted by the 
mover and seconder. 


DR. WOODWORTH: I suggest that we adopt this, subject to final 
action after the other reports are in, in case there should be any con- 
flict in them. Action on one will not interfere with action on the 
other. I would like to see a certain reaffirmation at the end of all 
our work. | 


DR. DALLENBACH: Then the thing to do is to table this report 
until such time as we see fit to take it up again. 


(The motion to table was seconded and carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Dodge, has your committee anything to re- 
port on the matter of the summer fellowships? 


DR. DODGE: We included that this morning in the report, under 
"temporary absence from other institutions”. That is in the report. 


THE CHAIRMAN: In regard to the matter of aid: does your re- 
port include the paying of stipends? 


DR. DODGE: Yes, that is, to give more free time, and I think 
that is included in intent anyway. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That would mean the possibility of providing 
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for fellowships as such, would it not? i 


cad wees DODGE: | “nybhing the t would aid research’ 


THE CHATRITAN: Which’ matter should‘ be taken up next? ~ 
We have the report on the national institute plan, a report. 
on the ‘poly-centralized plan, @ report on the publication’ 
problem, and’ then the report on the miscellaneous suggestions 
that may be made by members of the Conference. Which do you 
wish to take up next? Dr. Woodworth, you secm to have an 
cage as tg ongers what shall we oO. 


pes ee. 


DR. WOODWORTH: Have ee no choice in the: matter 


THE CHAIRMAN: I oe some ele eh be report 
might follow a little later. Would that come in properly now, 
or after the laboratory matter? AN Sah CAN eee SR gt 

DR. FERNBERGER: ‘I think my-report is’ of a very’ gen- 
oer oer. and can come in either now or rParaee : 


DR. DALLEUBACH: - Let's get at the harder thing Tirsc,. 
and take up the report of Commi tee NO $e 


DR. WOODWORTH: Mr. enatthan ° tna report hasn't’ been 
read by the members of re Coa ned and they will feel free to 
correct mot. BOERS 8) A! Ae 

Proposal for a National Psycholosical Laboratory 

In the interests of the scientific development of psy- 
chology , both in the way of adequate laboratory techniqué anid. 
in the way of definitive rosults, it ‘is necessary that much more 
continuous attention be devoted to fundamental lines of investi- 
gation than is possible under the ordinary conditions of uni- 
‘versity work. ‘Cooperation bctween psychologists ‘is needéd, to 
insure adequate criticism of work while still in progress, and 
cooperation with experts from other sciences is required in 
order that the techriical advances in those sciences may be made 
available for the psychological laboratory. Technical ad- 
vances in other sciences cafmot be taken ‘over bodily, into our 
laboratories, but need to be worked over and adapted by psy- 
chologists themselves. such work will require expensive e- 
~guipment as well as competent: investigators and assistants. 

For these reasons the foundation of an institute devoted to 
fundamental research Ce DSychol ogy is Poe 10 be Reged. 


‘ 


Such an institute should ré epresent the psycholog ists” 
of the nation, and be free from local ties and loyalties. It 
might well be an enterprise ‘of the National Research Council. | 
Location in the national capital woukd have advuntages of a 
scntimentel and administrative kind, ond would ensure excellent 
library facilitics and cxeellent Re no for contact’ with 
the physicists and others at the Bureau of Standards. Other 
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desirable extra-psychological contacts could be esta Praha with cgen- 
cies in Washington or Baltimore. 


. Such a nationel labore itory would not: seék to spread “its ac- 
tivities at once over the whole field of psychology, but would start 
on a few lines in which the need of intensive and cooperative work was 
recognized by a competent board Of psychologists aS having the most 
promise. The aim would be to develop techniques likely to be used wide- 
ly and for a long time in important’ problems. Its further aim would be 
to obtain the fundamental data to be gained by these techniques, and so 
to establish a base line from which to measure the results of applying 
these techniques to various special problems. It would serve the uni- 
versities by developing apparatus and standard procedures, and by af- 
fording a laboratory well equipped in certain lines, to which psycholo-. 
gists from the universities could migrate when their research required 
equipment such as, perhaps, would be available only in the National 
Laboratory. Oe erty Tran A is 

It would ‘be premature for this Gana bite o: to attempt to spoci- 

fy the problems tc. which. the National Laboratory should first devote its 
efforts. “Decision: on such a matter would call for mature consideration. 
But it can. safely be said that a number of problems arc in’ sight which: 
would fully justify thc establishment of the laboratory. The task of 
an orgenizing committee would be that of sclecting, from a-numbcr of 
fundamental problems that are pressing for sclution, ‘the one, two, or 
three which are. most pressing or which poe se the greatest returns in 
the long run. ane 


The staff of the laboratory should consist of two or three 
senior investigators, one of whom should serve as Director, under the 
general supervision of a committee of the National Research Council; of 
about two expert technicians, of about eight to ten assistants, and of 
temporary visiting astsetatese on leave from their universities and per- 
haps holders aa eos: Es aN My . 


Such a labora tory would demand’ considerable capital, probably 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 in an endowment form. The building Dyula cost 
about £500,000 and EL EES Cog cae abou 3100-000. The annual salary 
schedule would run to $50,000 or ¢60,000, and the annual allowance for | 
materials should be generous. eet : 


You will notice, Mr. Chairman, we didn't succeed in doing 
what I had in mind when I made the resolution, -- actually stating what 
the laboratory should ‘begin ‘on. But I-think’ it did become plein, as 
I have stated here, that there are problens in sight on which we could 
get an nereement that they are worthy. There are more problems in 
sight of that order than could be attempted at once, so the question 
would simply be one of selecting from ® Vere ty ot Bec ase ies 


THE CHATRIAN: > Whe report is une Ua accepted by the Con- 
ference. ES \ 2G" your dex to hear from Anderson's committce now, before 
discussing this report? What is your opinion, Dr. Woodworth, as far 
as your report is concerned? © Miers . | 
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_ DR. WOODWORTH: I shouldn't think we could vote upon 
this until we hear his. Use sis 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will hear LA issetis ilies + ih 


DR. ANDERSON: This. Ls essentially an opposition. ren 
port, is ‘designed to raise certain problems.in connection with. 
the. proposed national organization, and is,as follows: . 


Your committee, appointed to consider ai plan es- 
tablishing a series of institutes of psychology, rather than a 
single’ central institute, wishes to state that it is.in favor. 
of any plan which will increase the funds available for ex- 
perimental psychology. It believes, however, that for a given 
sum, say $100,000 or #2009000 a year, more wit be gained for 
the science as a whole by setting up four institutes, one in! 
the East, one, in the South, one in, the Middle West and one on 
‘the Pacific Coast, than’ would ‘be gained. by. devoting the. same 
‘sum to the inaintenance of a central.and single institute., -In 
making this statement, the Committee is taking into considera-. - 
tion ‘three points: | | 7 


eae Actual research productivity on . problens ‘tant Heine 
' cannot now be well attacked by single laboratories. 


ee The stimulation of research over a wide area, - 
5. The history and development of science, 


The ‘fundariental principle upon whieh re Committee 
one bee ‘its plan is that the modern university, meaning .by | 
that term a university of the first class, is an Leas NEN. Sond 
which would furnish such an institute facilities that could be 
obtained only at wery GRaEY ern Anas, Lh. any other. WAR ital 


é In the tat place, a. university houses a Bibi hot 
able mambéer of departments in Virtually every scientific field, 
that offer possibilities of cooperation on fundamental peoniees, 
that could not be furnished except under. very unusual circum~ 
stances by a detached central. body... Here are departments of |. 
physics, mathematics, medicine,, biology, etc., open upon the. 
proper: approval to a. wide varicty. of cooperation. Bach mem-. 
ber of the committee mentioned. specific. instances, within his 
own experience of such, cooperation. _ Where a central detached 
orgenization could maintain one. physicist for consultation on - 
psychological problems, the ‘university may have two or threc. 
No one can predict in advance the nature of the demands that 
may be made by an institute. working on a particular group of 
problems. EO detached central organization can hope to meet 
such demands without becoming ‘virtually a university, even. 
though it be of the post-doctorate type. 


In the second place, a university could carry on 
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many functions for an institute that could only be duplicated by the de- 
tached central organization at great cost. Libraries, supply depart- 
ments, physical plant, administrative assistance, etc., were mentioned. 


Third, universities can be found which would be willing, for 
the purposes of having such an institute attached to their organization, 
to house such an institute and make contributions to its upkeep. aA 
central organization would have to draw on its research funds for such 
support. ' 


Fourth, the university offers a liberal supply of observers 
for certain types of psychological work that a central organization 
either could not furnish or could only procure at considerable expense. 


Fifth, the university being local, and having other sources 
of funds than those given it for institute purposes, is more likely to 
be in a position to secure continued financial support, and secure funds 
from various sources than would a central detached organization, which 
would be likely to secure its funds from a single source, or else set 
up an expensive mechanism at the cost of: research time pane energ See for 
the securing of funds. . 


“ch central ateanizatd on: is Eesaaanee 1¢ wuihereliy chabwed —— 
ultimately there. must come: a time when normal growth necessitates further 
funds or the organization goes backward... Universities’ scem to. continue 
to grow and to spend more. liberally on research, in. spite of the: fecling 
on the part of some that universities are: niggards with respect to re- 
searches ae " 


Sixth, the university furnishes contact stifulation, establish- 
ed academic AE RN and .freedom of. termre. that a detached organization 
cannot. It is a well known fact that the, universities draw men from 
the governmental agencies in Washington. with ease, vase py virtue of 
these characteristics. : 


‘The augetaon. was raised with the committee whether the insti- 
tute plan offered anything that the university department of psychology 
could not offer. It was pointed out that an institute composed of re- 
search men can afford to specialize, whereas a university laboratory can 
do so only within limits. .The primary purpose of a university labor- 
atory is training, providing for succession ‘rather than research. To 
meet its first obligation to the university it must be broad rather than 
narrow in outlook. It:can,jitiis, true, carry) on:much research: but 
after all if it puetalaaes to the extent possible’ in an institute, poth 
the university and the science aUEt ers. ee 


The conmittes in proposing four institutes rathés than one 
central organization, is mindful of..the fact. thet neither it nor the 
Conference knows the best form of organization for research. But it 
feels that with four orgenizations an experimental situation is set up 
in which the chances of working: out a successful form of research organi- 
gation is. greater. A central..organization may achieve mich; it may also 
be a terrible dud... With four institutes established as parts of or- 


a 


ganizations already experienced in the organization’ of in- | 
tellectual work, the chances. are very oe cb laa of DLLs 
mate Success. 


HR hae the? factor of riva ulry? and competition 
furnishes a fundamental motive of striking value in scien- ~ 
tific work. The central organization will dominate the field; 
the institutes. are :equals,. fighting it out. Each must keep on 
Be a toes; its. failure. in comparison with another. that is success-. 
ful is all. too evident... Although the committee realizes some 
of the dangers of over-competition, it nevertheless feels that 
competition and rivalry in scientific output is ef greater 
value ‘than organization. Nor would the committee underestimate 
“the value .of competition as Be factor in ‘the ere of those with- 
en the i ciibesih ape ainba ; 


. B In: sevice up a plan) ‘for the ist ica the : cotta 
proposes that the details of organization be Left to the individu- 
4l universities, It feels that the staff: members should: be 
‘members of the university faculty,. should have the opportunity 

of offering limited graduate courses, and ‘should have. available 
fluid funds both. for: research, assistants within the. ancy nan haste 
and for drawing in men from other ‘institutions on temporary. or: 


rotating appointments. . It contemplates ‘a staff that.is.in:: 


part permanent, in part changing, “ar organization ‘that. within. 
human limitations will be flexible. It feels that the dang ons. 
of bias are less in institutions in a university than in one 
which once established.has. to. justify itself by:a huge paper 
‘program. .It would raise the question as to what will happen 
' to your central organization after you ‘have ‘built. it-up about 
say, problems in acoustics, ‘and then at the end of five years 
of fruitful work in that Phetd its program for the next five 
years is brought into question. The entire setting of the or- 
ganization will be in the direction of continuing in the field 
- of acoustics rather than shifting to another field. Only in 
a new generation will. its policy be shifted. 


The committee feels that it*has’ put the AoohMenie 

' which-may be academic; since no immediate source of funds is. 

. in sight, before you. It ‘sug sgests that any: field which may 
be attacked will profit. by the institute: method in. the uni- 
versity quite as well, or. better, a8 ina sce ashi bah aatrciabtui 


The committee proposes that a Ghd stee ireepene’ 
mental Psychology be established in the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of. the National Research Council, and- « 
suggests that. the proceedings of this Conference be nasomtoal 
to that cotanss for such. action as Fh Beye see fit bi take.’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: ps ree I ask just: ns quae babe for, in- - 
formation? Do I understand the plan you are: proposing is for 
four institutes, cach institute under the sole control of the 
university in wien it is established? 
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‘DR. ANDERSON: That is the plan. 

THE CHATRAN: Would that be eailivarven to the extension of 
the facilities of the Department of Psychology of that university in 
certain definite directions? 

DR. ANDERSON: Yes, I should say so. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Otherwise under the same conditions largely 
as regards permanence and other matters that the Department is; I 
understand it really amounts to that. 


DR. ANDERSON: Yes. 


DR. DALLENBACH:s .It would be under the control in part, too, 
of the committee of the National Research Council and that organization. 


THE CHALAMAN: That is ‘re the polns of difficulty. 
DR. ANDEXSON: We vee am informal. ‘type of control. We 


have the feeling that the present organization of child development re- 
search is in. @ way an instance of a sound type of organization. You. 


_. have separate institutes in different parts of the coumtry, a separate 


committee of the National Research Council which has no control over 
those institutes byt has. funds through which conferences .on research 
. problems can be promoted, In the’ very nature of the case you get a 
competitive sitvuatian set-up which affects to a considerable degree 
the problems in a separate. institution. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The institute would be officially and legally 
under the control of the university, with sympathetic advisory rela- 
tions with the National :Research Council? 


DR. ANDERSON: Yes. 


THE CHATRMAN: Are bibs le any other questions concerning the 
committee's report? . If there are no more questions, we will go on to 
Dr. Fernberger's report, and then we will have everything before us ex- 
.cept the publication matter; and I will leave it to Dr. Bentley as to 
whether he wishes that reported before we discuss these other proposi- 
tions, or afterwards. oS 


_ DR. FERNBERGER: As supplementary to any projected central or- 
genization, we recommend that laboratories be asked and encovraged to 
report to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Besearch Council, those special fields of research in which. they would 
- be willing to.specialize and develop adequate research apparatus and 
library facilities; and we further recommend that methodological prob- 
lems of standardization of .anparatus and experimental technique be 
designated as pressing problems. 


THE CHATRMAN: If forest ie Say vo Dr. Anderson's report is 
‘unanimously accepted by the Conference, and Fernberger's also. i 
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suppose we might, without trying to distribute our time at present, 
open the Conference now for general discussion of these four 
matters, without trying to determine which one we will take’ up Bit orh 
final action before the others. 


DRs. DODGER: A..It doesn't seem-to me‘that these propositions 
are so mutually exclusive as might appear on the surface, and I 
don't see that the report on the summer fellowships and available 
‘funds has anything to do with the other twa. I would like to. 
move the adoption of the report of the first committee, my com- 
mittee. 

I move that the report of the Committee on Grants in 
Aid and Instructorial Fellowships be adopted and transmitted as 
the recommendation of this Conference to the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the pa eehigoie asiabiaelin Council. 


(The motion was seconded. and carried). 


DR. PETERSON: I should like to ask a RAE yoo with |... 
respect to Dr. Anderson's report, and that is with respect to 
the establishment of a Committee of the National Research Coun~ - 
cil on Experimental Psychology. How would the function of that 
committee differ from that of the National Research Council Di- — 
vision of Anthropology and Psychology now, with respect to psy-_ 
chological problems. Is’ it not pretty largely occupied with 
experimental psychology? Does it take any: active interest: in 
any other kind of psychology? If so, how would you distinguish 
between the work of this new Committee and ‘thar: Of. any qbes 
committee on psychology that pike hak Forney . ae 


DR. ANDERSON: The term sole | Paycholdgy"” as 
applied to the committee may be a misnomer,’ What-we. are in- 
terested in is the establishment within the central organiza- 
tion of some committeé which will take the report of this Con- 
ference and be ina sacaeeaia iho function with reference to et 


‘DR. PETERSON: Is that temporary or permanent? wig 
DR, ANDERSON: We assumed it would tbe: Bi Sse 


DR. WASHBURN: I think that the Division is composed 
of equal numbers of anthropologists and: psychologists, and it: 
would be radu ‘to seerpaatd the’ two Sas: when ; Rae 2. 
committee. 

« ANDERSON: « ‘Te couhie toe” on chile Reece oe 
isin the om ‘of Anthropology and Psychology. We were 
looking toward a committee in the Division which would head up | 
the hoki ona hie this ae der bis 

‘oo. DB. DALBENBACH: a had an idea there would: is a per=: 
manent committee that would shape the policies of the four in- 
stitutions; so there would be a certain amount of permanency. 
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This committee could unofficially pass upon the work of the institu- 
tions -- even it out,as the present Child Development Committee is doing 
in its Boag 


pi WASHBURN: Dr. Peterson raised the question as to whether 
the Experimental Psychology Committee anticipated in Mr. Anderson's 
report would be different from our Division of the Council, and I say 
it would have to exclude the anthropologists. 


DR. BALDWIN: We have fourld that the anthropologists are rather 
gs00d people to have around. With our Child Development Committee we 
have an opportunity to educate the anthropologists a little as to what 
we are trying to do, and the Chairman of the Division, whether he is an 

anthropologist or psychologist, is not going to interfere with the de- 
tails of a permanent committoce's policy unless thore is a very good 
reasons; and our expericnce hus been that if the anthropologist comes in 
he is in a short time in sympathy with the gencral movement. We have 
had an opportunity to influence anthropologists as well as to have an- 
thropologists help us with personnel and: with probloms from particular 
fields. 


Fianna! tik fact ate ome year we have an anthropolog ist and. another 
year a psychologist as chairman of the Division has some disadvantages, 
but it has the same disadvantaze-if we bring in two psychologists who 
are very: much epposed in their seneral points of view. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I might be able to add a word here. When the 
Chairman is an anthropologist, the vice-chairman is u psychologist, 
and vice’ versa.. Naturally meters this year that contern anthropology 
rather strictly, and of which I have no technical knowledge, are refépred 
not merely to the Executive Committee which Pabieins enturopoianiets. 
but are also referred: to Dr. Cole, ‘the Vice Chairman who is in that par- 
ticular field an expert ‘and is able to te ol the Chairman what to do when 
the Executive Committee is not able to. that eituation te akes care of 
any conflict. J oa. eat Aides na 


~The Division has been important as’ an educational institution, 
not only educating ‘anthropologists but psycholozists. Each has mach to 
learn from the other, arid good relations have been establishéd during 
the past few years. Anthropologists have no desire to meddle with 
things exclusively psycholoz vical, and ‘vice ‘verse, but the psycholog Zists 
have welcomed into ‘their Somer veuae anthropolog ‘ists who have especial 
knowledge bearing on-the psycholog rical problem, and the cuthropologists 
welcome. into: inate committeés ‘the. psychologists who have something to 
contribute to these committces; while’ on ‘the other hand, wo have strictly 
psycholosical and strietly anthropological committees. he Child De- 
velopment Committee is not exclusively psychological, Act We eames 
on State Archaeological Surveys, which is probably one of the most im- 
portant committees’ we: ha NS is ies an anthropolog vical matter so. far. 


We even have in the Division of Anthropolog sy and Psychology 
a Committee.on Aural Structure and Function which will cooperate with the 
Committee on. Research for the Deaf, but will be concerned solely with the 
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evibryological, eet ATO nye iotomn ony aspects of structure 
of the ear. On that committer there will be only one psy- 
chologist. The others will be anthropologists, otologists, 

and anatomists, The organization of the Division is such that 
special conmittees of a relatively permanent type may be.con-- 
stituted for any particular work. 


DR. WASHBURN:.. I think I remember everyone who worked 
on the Division appreciated the value of the anthropologist ‘to 
the Baye ot EL aap As you have said, there are some special 
Committees which consist entirely of psychologists and others 
entirely “ot anthropologists. When the reyorts of these com- 
mittees are discussed in the Division meetings, the members 
of the other science have an opportunity of giving advice. I 
should think Mr. Anderson's committee would appropriately con- 
sist entirely of psychologists, for this is for the promotion 
of experimental psycholog LY e 


The Child Development Committee obviously leans more 
to the anthropological side than a committee for this purpose. 
I think Mr. Anderson's committee suggestion didn't call for 
any modification. It is a special committee of the Research 
Council on Experimental Psychology, which would naturally con- 
sist of RayeNel opiate! 


DR. PETERSON: I move the adoption of the report with 
respect me the establishment of a Committee on Beper imentat 
Psycholog 

DR. WOODWORTH: I second, the motion. IT don't know. 
as this is the time for discussion, but it seems we have three 
projects. Dr. Fernberger's tence could be followed as an al- 
ternative to the other propositions in so far as it ‘conceives. 
of a still more diffuse way of spending the money if we had 
ite Suppose we had a committec such as this one on experi- 
mental psychology and we could obtain support for’ that com- 
mittee, it scems to me there are three alternatives for. 
spending the moncy. One would bea central laboratory; one 
would be to designate four universities where institutes 
would be established; and a third would be to try: to dis- 
cover, it might be as many as eight or ten, universities 
where there would be a zeal for a particular type in each case 
of development, one case possibly of acoustics, and another 
possibly-of galvanometric development, and another case of 
fatigue, ~~ easily a dozen. . : ; 


The money of the centr cal committee might be u- 
tilized to assist those several bodies in going ahead and 
developing first class equipment. We could get people who 
would Stick at the job partly because of. their own interest - 
and partly because they entered into certain obligations to the 
psychological group. 


so it seems to me we have three alternatives. a 
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don't know whether Dr. Fernberger's committee designed their recommenda- 
tion as an alternative, | and of course I admit what Dr. Dodge says, they 
are not necessarily exclusive. If we had all the money we could desire, 
we could do all three, but in case we Had a limited sum to be spent for 
the advancement of experimental psychology and were left a considerable 
leeway in the way of spending it, we would then have alternatives. 


- DR. RUCKMICK: I arose a moment ago to make | ‘practically the sane 
motion, but from a little different angle. I am. essentially against 
too intricate machinery, but it seems in so large a committee as we have 
here, and for the length of time that we are here, we haven't really the 
best apparatus to handle a situation such as has been proposed to us 
this morning, and my idea in making a similar motion would be to consti- 
tute a small committee, say. of five, which would be representative of 
all of these different situations that have been brought to us. Since 
the personnel would consist of men interested in these various proposals, 
they could meet at Washington and discuss this, thing at length with all 
of the reports. we. have, been hearing before them, and then get to work 
and make a synthetic proposal ‘that could be enacted in that way. As 
Professor Dodge. moved, and Dr. Woodworth seconded, I don't think some of 
these sthings are. wee asitek Even our committee proposed that in the 
course of time several central laboratories might be started in differ- 
ent sections of the country on account of the large geog sraphica a AEE Leper 
ences in consideration, if money were evailable for that sort of Cx 
pansion. 


ge or i ae en amendment is ‘in order “to! delimit the specific 
function of this central committee of experimental psycholory, in order 
to get action on it? SO Ll Ae 


. THE CHAIRMAN: |. Motions may be amended and substitute motions 
presented, ad lib.’ | hha on i ri 


DR. RUCKMICK: I move to amend Dr. Peterson's motion to the 
effect that this committee be a committee of five, whose personnel be 
so chosen as. to represent these various points of view that have been 
proposed, to make a report to the National Research Council as to the 
most feasible method of creating desirable experimental methods. I am 
not sure that last phrase is just exactly what I have in mind, but it 
goes to that effect... 


DR. WEISS: I second the motion to amend. 


DR. DALLENBACH: Everything Drs Ruckmick has said, it seems to 
me, is against his own motion. In the first place, he says we here are 
too ‘small a committee, and in the second place have met for too short a 
time to speak | finally. upon any of these matters, and then he proposes 
that we limit the committee to five and make special recommendations. 

It is a report of Anderson's, not Pernberger' S, committee that we are 
talking about. The point of Anderson's committee. is this: this group 
is undecided ‘about wat it wants; let us not, therefore, put our inde- 
cision in the form of specific ‘recom mendations, , 
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Anderson's comaittee felt that the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology. was too large. to handle the question efficient- — 
ly as a committee of the whole, tnat we therefore recommend that 
the Division appoint a special committee the size and membership of 
which it can decide best itself. We would have the Division 
form this committee to consider the recommendations from this meet- 
ing, and to, promote experimental psychology as they see fit. To 
be more specific than that, Ruckmick, seems to me to be talking — 
against your own point. You start out by saying we are too small 
a group ‘to make, specific rec ene ane and then you proceed to 
make them. 


ae BENTLEY: Is it feasible to consider this ameridment 
until we consider what we can Curse ake. do with ne ae) Re 


‘ posals? 


THE CHAIRMAN: If you want my opinion, I should suggest 
that we take up Dr. Peterson's motion to appoint a committee; ~ 
and that further actions of this conference, not to be taken for 
some hours yet, would determine to a array extent what that 
committee is going TO. CO.. ae the approval of this Conference. 


“DR. BENTLEY: I spoke of the amendment Bi not Dr. 
Peterson's motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The amendment goes ahead of. that and 
specifies what we have not yet considered. 


DR.. WASHBURN: sre there not two committees being con- 
fused here, one a permanent committee proposed by Dr. Anderson 
for the Harel ae relationship with the institutes, and the other 
a temporary committee to consider the eae Plans’ which we 
have before LS. here? 


THE CHAIRMAN: As the Chair understands Dr. Peterson's 
motion, it was to recommend to the Council.the appointment of a 
Committeé on Experimental Psychology which would not as see have 
its functions limited to anything. “ 


DR. PETERSON: That might be a permanent committee as I 
had it in mind. This is only a conference, and we are out of 
existence as a body or organization as - ee ae we are through ° 
with our business here, and a permanent committee should decide 
on the details of this work. My motion was simply to get the 
question of a committee settled so we could get. at other matters, 
for this question seems to have.no relevancy. as to which of these 
plans is adopted or ou,ht to be adopted, and the committee seems’ 
to be needed under ake ci, gi Mi! en! 


‘DR. DODGE: r scems to me we are spending time on a very 
minor detail, and ought to be discussing the major problems before 
US. I. move “eile motion be tabied until we finish the discussion 
of the plans as a whole. 
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(The motion to table Dr. Peterson's motion was seconded and 
carried). 


DR. DODGE:, I would like to say a’ word about the possibilities 
of combining these two reports. I don't’ believe they are mtually 
exclusive. L believe that possibly a central institute would be use-~- 
ful, and I should, like to see both plans adopted by this gathering. 
béphens I am pre judiced in favor’ of Yale, but ae institute plan has 
worked Genie successfully there. 


‘DR. BALDWIN: If we have the national laboratory, wouldn't it 

be well to call that a National Laboratory of Experimental Psychology 
in order to avoid a great deal of confusionin the minds of the public 
and perhaps other sciences? It seems to me Dr. Dodge's point is well 
taken. We have one first class institute; we are going to have others. 

We couldn't stop them if we wanted to. Other institutions will come 
forward and follow the example of Yale. ~ I don't believe we could 
Limit them. +0. four; I don't believe we could supervise them to the extent 
of: saying, "Now. there mist be four, and there must be one in the Middle 
West.and of in the South and one in the West, and one in the Bast." 

“of course, an appropriation granted to one in the West and one 
in the South might help determine the location of the institute. It 
seems to me very desirable to have several... I wouldn't be surprised if 
in twenty years from now we would have a dozen -- perhaps more and per- 
haps less. On the other hand, isn't it very desirable that we have 
Some central laboratory where we can take problems that perhaps an in- 
stitute would not care to work upon? That is, these are fundamental 
problems, but they are problems of very general interest: problems 
that are going to affect different sections of the country. They may 
be problems that are local, affecting the South and not the Last, and 
Tor’ at institute to set haiae such a prog sram as Yale has at hbesent | to 
work on. a problem of, this type for four or five years, perhaps ten 
years, seems to me . would be asking too much. 


ened we could ask & .. laboratory at Washington to do work on just 
that type of. probleme. Ae there are a great many industrial organi- 
zations, such as the General Blectric Company, ' that have many psycho- 
logical problems and they have funds, and necessary funds no doubt 
could, be obtained if we had a mucleus and these large’ industrial con- 
cerns, one type or another, might be served through such a laboratory 
Tapia Sper iame was somewhat similar to oct of Standards. 


. In Washington, there are opportuilities for cooperative re- 
earch if you want to use them. We have distinguished physicists 
nt we have the Bureau of Standards; we have the Smithsonian Insti- 


. tute, and there are many Federal institutions and semi-Federal institu- 


tions that could be utilized, and a central labora itory could make use of 
those facilities end Sould) bes place where distinguished specialists 
- could go. las limited period, or long period, and PORES 


Kegel “DR. ‘DODGE: It seems to ine that the two ideas are not mtually 
exclusive, and certainly not antagonistic. If we were to have $100,000 
as has been Sugg gested, A would say ‘by all means apply it to one of the 
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institutes or the institute now organized, or else get another 
institute organized. But wlO00,000 will not meet the situa 
tion. If we have $2,000,000 I would say that we have this 
national Lé aboratory for ee vn vl psychology, and that we 
encourage universities to estabiisn institutes, end institutes 
will brin:; about a type of cooperative work within the universi- 
ties that departments of psychology at present do not utilize. 


I believe the institute is'a step in the right di- 
rection. I believe we might go one step further, and have a 
Na ee tits aboratory« 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I say a wort about the technique 
of this Conference with relation to the Division? It may not bo 
clear, as appears from recent discussion. You understand in _ 
the first place that the Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy, in so far as its psychological functions are concerned, _ 
is a servant of the ‘psychologists; not of the Association, but 
the psychologists in general. ‘It wishes to do that which has 
the support, backing and approval of the psychologists; in 
this case par bicularl ys of the laboratory men. 


The calling of a conference such as this is for the 
purpose of getting the opinions, advice and judg ment of & repre- 
sentative group, and for getting aaa expressed approval OL 
such things as they favor. 


The recommendations of this Conference are of very 
ereat importance for that reason. This is an important con- 
ference, and I am inclined to confirm my early judgment that 
it is a representative conference. Its recommendations are 
of the greatest weizht. Those recommendations should be in 
such form as will make clear what general lines of procedure _ 
you wish to be carried out; and then what details you wish to 
leave to the judgment of the Division, or of committees con- 
stituted by that Division. Then you must meke clear what 
types of committees you wish. constituted to work out these 
details. But first and foremost, the general lines of ac- 
tion, or attempted action which meet with your aporoval. 

Anything that doesn't meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of this Conference re worth considering.’ It would 
be no use considering a thin » that Soh phe approval OF. only 
part of the Conference. | 


Now with resard to the point of transmission, I shall 
rule that ary recommendations now adopted’ are tentative and 
will be approved in form before we dispérse. We will approve 
them only in substance now. Those recommendations should all 
be referred back to Dr. Fernberger anti his committee, and any- 
one having a resolution to present shculd write it out and 
give it to Dr. Fernberger, whosé committee will’ but it’ in the 


cgi ish pea ae ancy wording, ns will pres HF ig ie before we close. 
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I think that is always the most economical method of protedure. The 
adoption of recommendations now is in substance. 


DR. WELLS: I know now that to the Experimental Psychologists 
the clinical branch bears the position of poor relations, but even iri 
the role of prodigal son we may be of some service in bririgine down the 
fatted calf. The point I had in mind was, that from 6ur standpoint an 
institute which would be one of the separate institutes in the report 
which accounts for four or more, whatever number seems advisable, could 
rather specialize on Standardized methods which have some reference to 
economic and other adjustments from the point of view raised by Dr. 
Baldwin, who mentioned the General Electric Company. 


I am fairly close to what they are doing in the testing line, 
and it seems to me they have made a great deal of very practical progress 
with remarkably simple means, means which might appeal to the experiment- 
al psychologist with his tendency to distrust the elaborate statistical 
apparatus of the educationalist with more prectise attention to measure- 
ment technique. 


Now we could get the very hearty cooperation of that group in 
any work along that line we chose to pursue, Mention has been made also 
of the question of human appeal, as though that were furnished essentially 
by academic organizations, and as though they furnished the best of 
“human” material. I am not sure that is the case. I wonder if that 
isn't largely because we are an academic group and get material largely 
from the academic source. I am fairly closely in touch with benevolent 
and industrial organizations around Boston, and draw a good deal of my 
own material from them, and it ought to be quite as satisfactory as that 
which we get from academic sources, because it is material which comes 
to us from the point of view of its own interest. They take the obser- 
vations somewhat more seriously than I think is often done in academic 
circles, and they are willing to contribute to research problems in re- 
turn for the services we give them, just as the contribution of others 
before them made possible the techniques now pursued. 


DR. BROWN: Mr. Chairman, it seems we are trying to discuss 
three reports simultaneously, and so I “use re we are entitled to discuss 
any or all at once. : 


THE CHAIRMAN: Or anything else. 


DR. BROWN: Professor Woodworth has stated the thing pretty 
clearly. As-I see it, we have three plans proposed in these three re- 
ports, and to my mind they represent three degrees of diffusion of any 
fund. which might possibly be collected. I presume there looms somewhere 
in the background of every one*s mind the possibility that there might be 
gome money available to do some of these things, otherwise we wouldn*tt 
be talking about doing them at all. We have a proposal to concentrate 
whatever money might be found somewhere upon one’ institute or one organi- 
gation which'could do certain fundamental eee which are not being done 
for experimental psychology. Mr. Anderson's committee proposed that 
Such work be done in four different places, separated on fictitious, it 
seems to me, geographical lines. It occurs to me if there are to be 
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four; they. should all be in the Middle West. I see no réason 
for-eny--dn.,, ithe East or on the Pacific Coast. If they cannot be 
in -the geographical center of the country, then they should be in 
the political ‘center, and not more than forty mites from Washing- . 
ton +H any direction. | 


It does méan that if there is a certain amount of money, 
it would be split in four parts, and there would be four of these 
institutes and each one would be one-quarter efficient, one-fourth 
as efficient as the four combined. Supposing there are certain 
fundamental thing s which can be done (for instance Woodworth's 
committee reports there are so many they. cannot be named; the re- 
port is somewhat weak at that point, but I think we are agreed 
there are a good many such projects), we will not be embarrassed 
by being unable te find something on which we can agree to work, 
and that will be the concentrated program. 


There is then further the suggestion that the funds 
which might be available be still further diffused in aid perhaps 
of individuals or institutions here and there that might be en- 
gaged upon some definite program at that place. We would have 
the money in fifteen or twenty places -- four at least. 


It is my impression, after years in this field, that 
the peculiar vice of this science, as distinguished from other 
sciences, is its diffuseness,. Psychologists never work very 
leng on one topic; they work for a while on one and then are 
allured by something a little new and a little different, and 
drop what they have done and go on to something else. The 
history of the subject over the past fifty years shows no par- 
ticular thing ever finished. Perhaps there are a few excep- 
tions to that, but one of the reasons we can't have a handbook 
in psychelogy is the small amount of actual information to put 
in that we dare stand by and say, "That is so". You think it 
is so; you are pretty well convinced it is so; and semebody has 
gotten a good hunch sometime it was so; and it has been handed 
down by word of mouth that it was so; and one can look in the 
older books and find that once there were three subjects in an 
experiment, and two of them agreed it was so. 


We have a vast amount of material in psychology which 
is just on the point of being verified, but it hasn't been veri- 
fied. Our vice has been diffusion always. We have scattered _ 
our efforts over too many things, and have tried to do too many 
things, and have stopped before we finished them. The science 
itself, as a science, suffers from the same difficulty, -- that 
it isn't. quite sure what it ise It has no very good focus; it 
is focussed in half a-dozen different directions. Persons have: 
suggested it will eventually split up into four or five differ- .. 
ent sciences, but I would hate to see them split along geograph- 
ical lines, with the South, for instance, as the center of the 
psychology of memory, the Pacific Coast devoted to race differ- 
ences, and the North Atlantic to psycho-physics. 
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iy own impression is that while these different plans are not 
quite mtuclly exclusive, they ure mutually exclusive unless the amount 
of money that may be in siznt is almost infinite. TE there is enough 
to do all of these things, then they are not mtually exclusive, but if 
the amount of money is really limited, then it-seems we ought to begin 
with one point. If it turns out there is support enough, as has been 
suggested by Dr. Baldwin, to start institutes and get them zoing in dif- 
ferent places, after the rial organization has been built uo, why 
that is good. But it seems to me we ought to wait until the Central 
one starts going, and then if other centers can be developed that would 
all seem to be good. 


. But just as a matter of breaking with the historical prece- 
dent, it seems to me we misht try to concentrate on something in this 
period. 


DR. WASHBURN: Dr. Brown is asking us to confuse the geograph- 
ical with the intellectual. What is your assurance that the central 
bureau will not change its policy every five years? It would be a 
good thing to have the Pacific Coast center on one thing and the Hast 
on another. 


DR. MILES: It seems to me that the increase of the institutes 
cannot be stopped. Dr. Baldwin has stressed this. As a matter of 
individual local interest and scientific pride, we can count that there 
are going to be quite a number of wniversities that will themselves 
attract and find their own funds. Each one has certain interests 
which they represent periodically before certain fowudations, and thus 
such institutes are in large part on the way to take care of themselves. 
They have their endowments, their establishments, end their expansions 
as shown in the Child Welfare movement that we see. 


Therefore I do not look with special favor on the proposal to 
diffuse other funds among such institutes. If I may go back just 
a monent, in reference to the idea of central divisions, there is a tend- 
ency among some of the foundations to retrench in this respect. The 
Carnegie Institution began by giving private grants. President Wood- 
ward then later saw it as the best course to establish divisions and di- 
rectors of divisions, so -about cleven or twelve divisions came into op- 
eration. .At EN Ste there seems to be a retrenchment from that idea 
to spare the funds of the organization from the elaborate and heavy 
overhead of buildings and permanent SUDO RCT? s and rather to concen- 
trate them on cooperative MeGbUsee. 


Tow if the institutes are going to teke care of themselves, 
there are certain ‘things, as my colleague from the PacificCoast states, 
that need doing, and we can't always expect an institute to take up a 
problem that a big group of psychologists might think was important to 
be carried: out. There is at the sume time, I think, this tendency 
to shut off on the orgenigation of biz divisional affairs that require 
buildings .and overhead arrangements of ay _ very heavy financial outlay. 


hy < gisia we aoe adopt the seme principle discussed yesterday 
in reference. to grants in aid, supposing that we wil receive most 


eat 
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naturally waste in aid of work of this. ‘sort in progress or ac- 
tually being done? I don't see why it would take a large fund 
to start this. kind of work in Washington, and I think it could 

be done there with very great profit. Many of the things that 
have been mentioned hase at least the instrumental side of them 
as a prominent’ feature of work that needs sifting out in.con- 
ference and in collaboration with physicists, electrical engineers 
and other specialists.. There is no reason why this group. could 
not take account of the Bureau of Standards for some cooperation - 
and make it possible for some few men to start in work there in 
some way in connection with that organization and without the 
necessity, of the idea of a building at first. 


If this work can prove beneficial, if it can settle 
matters of technique and get perhaps a mass of fundamental data, 
making it possible for people to have some sort of-touchstone - 
from which to begin and make comparisons, then I think it might . 
be possible to establish ‘something in the way of a building: ‘and 
a more Perens laboratory. ents 


' But I, for one, am in favor.of something that.is an 
effort at present to bring together a small, group ,in Washington 
‘in collaboration with: specialists, and with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in connection with certain points of our psychological tech- 
nique that has to do with experimental psychology, and:make a- 

aes and on’ bedi basis He sk ssi for a hae in aid.- 


THE CHATRMAM: If this eothadanes feels it. yaaa ee 
to come together.again, say in-the Fall, and redeive the reports 
of such committees as it may designate; and take further action 
on those, a recommendation to that effect: made by this Conference 
would probably result in such a meeting. But we cannot promise - 
- anything, as it dépends upon: the funds available. It is within. 
the province of this Conference to recommend it be called togeth- 
er for the receiving of reports in-order to recommend what might 
‘be done, and I think it is very likely that means could be found 
iinet eee ee again if erent 


The-.second eines I would: like we rake is. in regard to 
the suggestions made by Dr. Brown and Dr. Miles... We proceed . 
under the pleasant fiction that there-is nodes Arenlen ian Bas re= 
member that it is for the present a pleasant fiction only. ALL 

L called:your attention to is the fact: that there is money, but 
not’ that it. is available. That is the situation. I should be 

. entirely unwilling, and I- think that. others concerned intimately 

' would be unwilling to make any attempt to even see whether: there 
is money available or not unless a representative Conference of 
-this kind sees certain things: for which the money is imperatively 
. needed. There is no use of looking for money on any other. ground. 


Finally, in my personal-opinion, still treating it as a 
pleasant: fiction, this money that might be available for. a nation-~-- 
al institute is not the same money which might be available for 
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university institutcs. It might come from thc same source, but it 
would be different money because the appeal from a university for money 
for the ‘extension of ‘its work is one thing, .and the appeal for an or-. 
ganization of somethin: like this national institute is another. 

Even though we might Say 1t would come from the ‘same pec gihnin 

coffers, at is: not oes same. age a etch 


DR. FERNBERCER: Vr. ina OR by ard oneal at one time onus 
Conference was going to get somewhere, and I still believe it will; 
but we will do it only if-we keep EnAwietnet th big: terms. J] ‘think 
the experiénce of people who have gone to foundations with simill ideas 
and those who huve attempted to conserve funds as we as experimental 
psychologists have-been forced to do in’ our own laboratories, has been 
that they have almost universally been met with refusal and the advice 
that they are not thinking in big enough terms.. The reason that 
the Child’Devéelopment idea got support was that they did think in big 
enough terms; and Itherefore; on the. basis of that, disagree heartily 
with Dr. Miles idea: of starting small and letting. the thing develop. 
I think you are more apt: to get funds’if:you go to them with a big idea 
rather than with thé idéa’ that. we: will take a smali amount, iebviag 
that it will or may: develop into maple seo ee 


DR. EDIARDS: I rise only to express an opinion, and Waal do 
it briefly. It’ seems to me, in regard to the poly-centralized organi- 
zation, _that we have it’ coming: anyway, and’ 2%!) isa generally acceptable 
thing. © "' Persotially, I think we’ can ‘approve :of that;' and really the. 
only question then is ‘bes teh we 2 aii ie B. Sh naa Paver emestve 
laboratory...’ oak | 


It seems that we lethal ‘work on the: ‘wate of getting money co 
it, and as I ‘had thought possible, and as you suggested, this would 
probably be money we wouldn't have available for. other purposes anyway. 
There must be fundamental problems that ‘could be agreed upon by this 
group, that could be presented as worthy of such.a central research 
laboratory. I merely wish to express my opinion that we ought to ap- 
prove of it, and ought to work for it. If we get it, problems that 
belong in Ae ite university coukd still be put there, aid oe that 
belong in Pees Ae tions Laboratory’ could go wheres 


DR. DODGE: isi wesepidla. ates ie Wea that .the various people 
in this group make their statements with a- great unanimity of opinion. 
It seems to me we ‘all‘approve of the institute idea, and all approve 
of a national ceritral laboratory. ©I'move, Mr. Chairman, that we form- 
ally approve thé principle of-both institutions,.leaving the details 
for further settlement. That is, I move that we approve in principle 
the establishment of a national laboratory, and the establishment of 
other research institutes, leaving aside ae Aaa en tor of geographical 
distribution and et other details. ci 


“(The n motion was seconded vy & Ea gh rr haa 


fore HINER: | hs ‘there's Gn aheencle express sed toward a fae saat 
institute? “In thatcase I should like’ to’ support the motion, and if. 
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not I should like to talk against it. I want to understand wheth- 
er Dr. Dodge recommends that as a first step we approve of the 
national laboratory, | and then. the supplementary ones if feasible. 


"20 DODGE: ue intended to express no preference that we 
approve either first, but that we approve both plans of research 
development. Which er come first” depends in a large measure 
on where the money comes from. 


-DR. MINER: I suppose that if I represent anyone, it is’ 
the smaller institutions, and possibly also the personnel point of 
view. -It seems to me that a central organization should be’ 
placed first, for the reason that there is a potentiality for re- 
search by ne men in the. smaller institutions which has not. been. 
tapped . ate addon this country. I am not sure but that the total 
possibility of research is greater in the small than in the large 
institutions if the opportunities were made available. It seems 
to me that a central organization and central institute could en- — 
courage the opportunity for research in the smaller institutions 
mach. better than a series of institutes in separate universities. 
You would find among the institutions jealousy of any particular 
institutes located in a university. 


ae think that a ceritral institute could also get funds 
from various sources much moré readily than a series of institutes. 
Take, for example, the group. tor such work as the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, which has had practically $1,000,000 in en- 
dowments. It has a very definite applied work, but i am not at 
all sure it wouldn't be willing to set aside part of its funds 
for a more careful working out of technique if those funds went 
to a central institute to take up a problem where the fundamental 
technique of pure psychology would ‘be ultimately available to it 
and many other institutions. I think the emphasis should be put 
upon fundamental technique which would be available to all. 


a ae MILES: It would not be strange or striking ‘for 
this group to approve of psychological institutes located over 
the United States, or of a psychological institute. What else 
could we do, as a scientific body, but approve the establishment 
of such organizations? They make for dissemination of scientific 
results; they make for research; they make for the movement for- 
‘ ward of the whole field of psychological research. The critical 
thing, and the réal point, is whether or not we approve of some 
kind of central attack. <I agree with Dr. Fernberger, that it is 
wise to think in large terms, put it is also wise sometimes to be- 
gin where we Cane ‘ether He a 


If we had at this very moment six young men, experimental 
psychologists, in Washington who had gone there because of local 
advantages, library. and scientific laboratories, to work out cer- 
tain points of technique and develop certain’ nayoholoeica, prob= 
lems and apparatus, and if you could point to them and say, "We 
have’ HARSG men working, and Were is that ‘Kind of need ea is_ 
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felt in our organization", I HPeLieve some such an actual demonstration 
would materially aid in getting assistance. 


What I am especially anxious about in regard to any such in- 
stitution is that it shall not crystallize and go into ruts. We all 
know enough psychology to realize the way organizations tend, and it is 
the rule that the first four or five years of every new department 
established by whatever institution is a time of boom, and it seems like 
avery splendid thing. But wait ten or fifteen years and then the gen- 
eral appraisal of what is coming from that division or department ‘seems 
to sink, and the assessment or appraisal is often not very favorable. 
That is the only thing I fear about such an arrangement. it we can de= 
velop something that will have sufficient turnover, bring in sufficient 
mew personnel, so there will be developed new problems and alon; with. 
them new energy to be tapped in the interests of research, then I think 
we Can wholeheartedly, as psychologists, set behind that. I feel that 
if the general project can take a rising curve of support, rather than > 
begin with a large endowment and then grow static from that point on, 
it would be the better thing from the standpoint of development. I am 
sure that. in practice we should find a difference that amounts to a dif- 
ference in kind. ©The one thing is a monument, the other a matter of 
local aid. One thing is very large, and the other things are very 
much smaller. The probability of getting help -- one sort of help from 
one source and other help for the other proposal from another source -- 
suggests to me that we should do well to make a general recommendation 
covering both proposals. 


DR. WEISS: I dissent somewhat from the amendment, because the 
terms are ambiguous. You cannot go before a committee and say, "We 
would like to have support for two things, a national institute and en- 
dowments for special institutes”. I think we should look upon this in 
@ rather large light. A national laboratory is inevitably necessary. 

I think most of will agree that we are going to have to have it some 
time. That national laboratory will function somewhat as the Bureau 
of Standards, somewhat as the Geodetic Survey now functions. 


If we are unanimous in asking at the present time for a nation- 
al laboratory, we may get it. Now, as to.the policies that are in- 
yolved in establishing such a national laboratory, we must leave that 
to growth. That: is, I think we make a somewnat unfair comparison when 
we say, "Well, psychology can't grow to the extent that the Bureau of 
Standards has grewn'"; or say, "Psychology cannot expect to achieve what 
the Geodetic Survey has done". ; 


I think the comparison should rather be made in this way: com- 
pare the present achievements of the Bureau of Standards to what it 
started with; compare the present achievements of the Geodetic Survey 
with what it started with, and we will find both those bureaus started 
with a shoe string such as we are proposing, although a shoe string that 
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‘is worth $2,000,000 is quite a shoe string. 


A central laboratory or central organization can coordinate 
much of the research in the smaller universities that do not have the 
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funds for the installation of the more expensive laboratory e- 
quipment. We do need a centralized laboratory for that sort of 
thing. In addition to that, as Professor Miles pointed out, 


anything we can get for helping cee acular institution is ac- 
Nats and will. be useful. 


DR. ANDERSON: In reference to-Dr. ‘Brown's statement, 
I.do not believe four institutes could be set up within forty 
miles of Washington. | There are not four universities of the 
first magnitude that oh se.to.Washington. Our committee raises 
the question of the practical distribution of funds, and is con- 
-cerned with the phate t oat appeal which your program is to make 
to individuals to secure funds. I do believe that we can do 
something in our own institutions with respect to the education 
of responsible individuals in Ui nevi buhe idea. 


There is a very Side tuann oneapee institute at the 
‘ University of Minnesota which has run for many years, supported 
' by local funds, which has become:an established part of the 

. univers ity mechani ss It, is ‘the Institute.of. Anatomy, which 
seems to give its ieee: although they have a certain amount 
of teaching, more freedom for research than is the case in the 
ordinary university eepar neat “ ea 


Cae le 
rr ie ey 


We should Sides the: eaees in our own institutions 


* with reference to the establishment. of institutes in the various 


fields of science; that is, research organizavions primarily 
and fundamentally, over and above the inci department 
which is a penerine Organ Bet ome unt tn) 


THE CHAIRMAN: It seems: ‘Ge me we are discussing Stell 
questions ‘at the present. moment... "One. is: double and the other - 
is’ single. The one question concerns ‘the advisability of the 
‘national laboratory, and the advisability of more institutes, 
and our: attitude toward. the ante cts laboratory and powedig Lee's 
dae We 


The other question. has been spoken on here, hi think, 
_ whether in our consideration .we should tie them together or con- 
- Sider them separately, _ I might say a word’about the purport.: 
As eg Bs ai Dede's resolution. I would like to° bring those. two 
.. together for a moment, because J-am speaking’ BOW as the instigator 
, of the other suguestion, with no intention of ‘interfering with 
or derogating the importance of the institutes. - 


One of my own pet hobbics, long pefore the Yale lic 
stitutes was founded, was the Poande on. cow university. insti-.«.. 
“tates. Ags’ Dry Milés Ag said, it might'be necessary craye Ge 
affirm our support of that tana That would be elaborating. 
the obvious and reaffirming, our, support ‘of that principle. 
But it would not be out of order . even‘if ‘it is obvidus, and 
it is my cwn idea that the national laboratory is not con=- 
ccived to have any adverse Bheset: on ee further ‘establishment 
iat 8 institutes. ate 
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DR. WASHBURN: If I remember correctly, Mr. Chairman, in the 
last published report of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller fund, at the 
end of the section discussing grants for research, there is a statement 
to this effect: that hereafter funds will look rather to the establish- 
ment of research institutes than to the support of research in different 
universities. So I think that indicates some bias on the part of the 
foundations in favor of institutes. However, I am personally very 
mach impressed with the apparent superiority of the university-located 
institutes rather than a centrally located institute, and I would like 
to suggest the possibility of a national institute of experimental psy- 


chology in perhaps four Wibeanena eal one located at one university, one 


at another, oh i 


In the interests of experimental psychology, this seems to be 


‘of a sufficient scope: to appeal to the foundations, and it would also 


have the advantage which Dr. Landis-has pointed out, of being directly 
connected with educational work. 


DR. DALLENBACH: I am in favor of that idea. I very much dis- 
like centralizations.: Dr. Dodge said everybody seemed to be unanimously 
in favor of it, but there is at least one here against it. Although I 
happen to be politically a . Republican, I am a Democrat when it comes to 


States" rights. I am against centralization because I think you get a- 


bout ten cents on every dollar you spend when dealing with a central 


. government. But take Professor Woodworth's outline; he says we need 


$3,000,000. Then he wants $500,000 for a building and $100,000 for ap- 


' paratus and $50,000 per year for maintenance, etc. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It was $3,000,000 for the whole thing. 


DR. DALLENBACH:: If you locate those in four separate insti- 
tutes, they would be in four separate localities. I think Dr. Ferh- 
berg ser is correct when he says we ought to think big, ana I am thinking 
big when I think of $1,000,000. If we have this $1, 000,000 we could 
run these four institutes in four separate localities. All the advan- 
tases of a central bureau would be met with four separate institutions. 
Woodworth listed cooperation; a central bureau at Washington would give 
us cooperation with other scientific people localized there, but you 
would get closer cooperation within a university. 


In the first place, the members of the faculty are your friends. 


“You know them personally dnd they call you by mame, and they are very 


much interested in your problems and you are in theirs, and in a good 
school there is close cooperation. It is closer than in an institute 
localized at Washington. You wouldn't have to spend any part of your 


, funds for buildings or equipment or library or overhead expenses of that 
nature, heating, etc. © All that’would.be given by the universities at 


which these institutes would be located. Indeed, in Dr. Anderson's 
report, I thought our idea.was to shop around, go to the different uni- 
vergities, and: locate the institutes at those. ‘schools that would give us 
the most. I think we would have no trouble. 


THE CHAIRMAN: As another Democrat, I distrust your Jefferson- 
ianism. I would say that the erection of a properly functioning Federal 
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body which does not attempt to override the local institutes is 
good Democracy. 


DR. DALLENBACH: How about the additionul overhead? 


DR. BUEHLER: The idea of your Chairman in inviting me 
to this Conference was to be informed of what is going on in the 
matter of psychology, perhaps, abroad. I think now the point of 
your discussion has come where I can give some information, and 
what I say is to be considered as pure information, and not an 
attempt to bring myself before you here. 


In Germany we had exactly this same question to consid- 
Gr. There was a movement toward an institute for pure research 
in psychology such as-.they have for physics there, That means 
an institute independent of any university, a pure research insti- 
tute. At the time the science of psychology was in a position to 
propose an institute for psychological research, and some German 
psychologists wanted it, while others were against it, especially 
Stumpf... 


Instead Of) tia Sineeeba we got some ‘local, “qnetitnites 
called "research institutes", for. ie taudely the one in Leipzig. 
Other sciences got such central institutes, such as biology and 
physics. Now today we can observe the consequences. it 1s te= 
grettable not to have. gotten such. a central institute in Germany, 
because we now see its advantages. - Biology, physics and chemissry 
got those central institutes, independent of all forms of univer- 
sity control. We cannot do that today because we have not the 


.. money in Germany, but if we had the money, we would form such a 


central institute in Germany. I think it would be desirable. 

Its main point would be independence of all the universities. 

This is not an attempt to influence your conclusions here, but 

only as information of the situation in Germany. I repeat, we re- 
gret not to have got such a central institute in Germany, when we 
could have done so. 


DR. WELLS: Do you regret having the localized ones? 


DR. BUEHLER: We have seen their. disadvantages. We see 
clearly that all those institutes called "research institutes" 
- haven’t got any advantage out of their organization. We have 
one at Leipzig, but we have got nothing special in the way of re- 
search out of it. . But the central institutes, for instance the 
biological institute, have gotten a great deal, -- a great amount 
of impulse from canbradd 2eH institutes. 


: DR. WELLS: ‘In other sciences the centralized institute 
-has,worked better? _ | ee Rea 
| DR. BUEHLER: Better, yes. 
DR. MILES: But in. other sciences they also: had the 
local institutes?. 


DR. BUEHLER: Yes, but they had both. I only wanted to 


; 
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speak of the idea of central institutes independent of the university. 


DR. HULL: As a member of another committee, I must confess 
that the idea of the central institution apyeals to me very much. It 
seems to me one of the fallacies we are liable to be trapped into is the 
question of economy. It seems to be the impression that it costs less 
to do the work by means of separate institutions. I don’t agree with 
the gentleman from California, that diffusion means dissipation, but I 
think we are liable to fall into the fallacy of thinking because we can 
use certain universities' buildings that we are saving something: some- 
where. 


It is a simple fact that two bodies can't occupy the same 
Space at the same time. Most of the university institutions have use 
for nearly all their buildings. What it really amounts to is, that we 
have a mamber of institutes housed in the university buildings, and the 
university will have to finance that. It means that the money comes 
from two or three or four or five sources, but it comes from some source 
or other. It doesn't come out of the blue sky. It is really not econ- 
omy. It resolves itself into a question of whether you can get more 
in the long run by taking some from an endowment of a big foundation and 
then getting part from the university budget; or whether you can get more 
in the long run by depending entirely upon the foundations. It really 
isn't a question of economy; I don't believe we are going to save very 
mach by using university buildings. 


DR. FERNBERGER: It has been moved that this Conference in 
principle approve the establishment of a national laboratory and further 
institutes of experimental psychology. I wish to amend that motion with 
the following addition, that we as a Conference also approve in principle 
the establishment of these institutes and the central institute, but that 
efforts toward the establishment of a national laboratory be made prior 
to efforts toward the establishment of the individual institutes. (The 
motion to amend was seconded by a number of members). 


DR. DODGE: I accept the amendment. 


THR CHATRMAN: I should construe that as having no adverse 
effect, advisory or otherwise, upon any university which wishes to move 
independently for the establishment of an insvitute. 


DR. FERNBERGER: No, we have approved by this motion the fur- 
therance of the institute principle. But we in this group mean to go 
after the national institute idea rather than to spend cur energies 
on the national institute and the local institutes at the same time. 


DR. WOCDWORTH: I have been sketching out a motion that I wish 
to present. It is a kind of substitute motion to cover this matter: 


"Resolved: That this Conference recommends that a committee 
on experimental psychology be set up in the Division of Anthropology 
and Bsychotogy to promote intensive and continuous research on funda- 
mental problems}; 
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"That this Committee canvass the possibility of enlist- 
ing the cooperation of psychologists, each of whom would under- 
take to bend the research energies of his laboratory for a period 
of years to developing the scientific and mane ttaen data in 
‘Some specific line; 


"That this committee lend its support to the effort 
of universities to establish research institutes of psychology, 
each of which should take a share in whe prog ram of: develop- 
ment that we have in mind; 


"That this committee endeavor immediately to find 
financial support for a NationalnLaboratory of Experimental 
Psycholozsy, on a scale adequate for attacking fundamental prob- 
lems calling for expensive equipment and promising the widest 
and most permanent utilization of the techniques and results 
achieved." é 


You will say that brings in three things, but I am 
not sure that this is a better amendment than Dr. Fernberger's. 
I stressed the national laboratory by distinguishing between 

moral support in the development of university eee ane 
trying to find support for the national laboratory 


THE CHATRMAN: Would you be willing, Dr. Woodworth, 
to accept this solution: to act upon the Dodge and Fernberger 
resolutions, understanding we are adopting in substance, and if 
adopted, to confer with Fernberger and Pipa as to the final 
form in which it should be cast? ! 


DR. WOODWORTH: Yes. 


THE CHATRMAWN: Has Dr. Barrows anything to offer fron 
the point of view of the Research Council? 


DR. BARROWS: The point was raised as to wnether the 
National Research Council would feel that it could undertake 
some permanent relationship with a national laboratory in case 
it should be establisned. Dr. Dunlap brought out the policy 
which the Research Council has followed heretofore in giving 
its support and aid, in so far as ita possible to do so, to- 
ward the initiation of movements without looking forward to a 
‘permanent relation with them. I think that has been the policy 
of the Research Council up to this time, and it probably would 
be the attitude which it would take toward any suggestion that 
the Council might assist in the establishment of a national 
institute of experimental psychology. The present attitude 
of the Council would not preclude extending its assistance or 
support to such a laboratory. But I want to. endorse Dr. Dun- 
lap’s representation of yesterday as to the present policy of 
operation of the Research Council. 


_ I am sure that the Council would hear with the very 
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greatest interest of any proposals for the encouragement either of 
local psychological institutes or for the concentration of support 

for work on special problems in a central institute. It would cer- 
tainly view both those things as remarkable steps in the advancement 

of psycholosical science, and steps which could be ragarded with profit 
by the other sciences. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Might I ask Dr. Barrows if there is a differ- 
entiation between the advisory, or you might say, the intellectual 
functions of the Council in supporting a coordinating work of this 
character, and its financial relations? And would the chief difficulty 
in a permanent arrangement come from the financial rather than the in- 
tellectual end? 


DR. BARROWS: I think the Research Council would feel that 
the technical direction of any institution or organization to which it 
might lend imitiatory assistance ought not to be permanent, but that 
eventually the institution, if it becomes a going concern, ought to get 
on its own feet and resume the management of its own policies. 


In regard to handling the financial policy of such an in- 
stitution, the Research Council would perhaps be more deliberate, and 
if it appeared for important reasons that funds should be handled by 
the Council acting as fiscal agent for such an institution, I am sure 
the Council would be ready to contime its facilities as long as those 
important relationships might indicate. There are several organiza- 
tions which are related in this way to the Research Council, and to which 
the Research Council wes more closely related formerly than it is now, 
though the Council still handles the funds of some of them, but ona 
more remote basis of contact. 


DR. EDWARDS: I would like to add briefly to what I said 
earlier, especially after Dr. Buehler'ts remarks, that we can't help 
seeing the development of both these things, for itis a matter of evolu- 
tion. They are inevitable, and it is perhaps for us to honor our- 
selves by recognizing the fact and not getting in the way of either of 
then. 


The question that I had esn eCially in mind was whether we 
ought to give preference to either one. In the actual administra- 
tion of the thing, isn't it possible that one misht be pushed faster 
than the other, Saal y because the particular exigencies of the oc- 
Casion demand it. and why would it not be well for us to approve push- 
ing both of hel as much as possible with no detriment to cither? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I understand Dr. Fernberger's motion to be e- 
lastic in that respect: that if the proposition of the national lab- 
oratory should turn out to be « slow matter, or perhaps not practi- 

Cable, the committee would not be pestrained from promoting the other; 


but the primary consideration, in the financing, should be given to the 
central laboratory. 


DR. EDWARDS: I am in favor of it wh 1ichever way it goes, but 
it seems we could agree to push both of them es mich 2s possible with- 
out preference to either one. 
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DR. LASHLEY: Tho opinion has been expressed here sev- 
eral times that there are enough fundamental problems on which 
we could agree to furnish the basis of ‘our work. I am not sure 
“thatwi sstrues We can get at least a grudging agreement from. 
the majority of psychologists here, but I doubt whether we could 
get enthusiastic support of the majority,.or large minority, of 
the psychologists for any single scheme or program of research 
for a national laboratory. 


That may involve two things; first, unless the nation- 
al institute were established on a large aapieh scale to be able 
to further more than one activity, we have a situation of the 
adoption of some special program.and enthusiastic backing by re- 
latively small groups, with all the rest of us sitting around _ 
waiting to say, "I told you so". 


So I think that a national laboratory ought to be con- 
sidered only in case it can be carried throvgh on a large enough 
scale to make possible certain lines of work to make a more gen-. | 
eral’ appeal. The national institute will receive requests for 
work in a large variety of fields. Many people will write in for 
assistance in problems which will be rather expensive, and pres- 
sure to get such assistance will be brought to bear. . That is 

. = an onan ae Tor a satis ne of a national institute. 


” “Tie oehes: “petit is, that the sits dull ee as ih 
‘Tined has béen-something in the’ nature of a central shop, a. place 
where-details or’ difficult techniques are to.be. worked. out. | 
Many of the problems which require: elaboration of. apparatus. and . : 
“which would be served by such an institute, are; in a: {Way far. 

ahead of the great body of psychological knowledge. © They can. 

make further progress in the details, but they cannot very well 

be coordinated .into the whole’ body of science until further 

See ately has: been. made in the Lda ad ee Re err nr st uaa 


tiers! is a question ‘of oelale involved there as ee 
whether we should not rather .subsidize: the backward parts:of. the 
science and bring them wp where they can be useful and coordinated 
with the more advanced results. If we wish to subsidize the 
backward parts, it seems to me that the method of ‘small subsi- 
dies, or the distribution of funds in small amounts over a larg- 
“er number of projects is’ likely to be more Se Ace than the ac— 
tivities of the central institutes. 


That ought to be taken into consideration in determining 
the trend here. in the first place, unless the:central’ insti- 
tute can be’ made large enough to cover a number Ot} fields I can 
see the possibilities of a great many difficulties in adminis- 
tration and difficulties in relations wi th other institutions - 
arising. In case limited’ funds are available, it is a serious” 
question, whether we should lay stress on the more technical a 
aspects of the field or whether it might not be better to apply 
the funds to some of the as yet. newer au sit ia pa back- 
ward parts of the sub jot. it 


I) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Conference has already endorsed in substance 
the principle of distribution of funds in grants in aid. Iam not sure 
whether Dr. Lashley proposes a modification or limitation of the motion. 


DR. LASHLEY: No. 


DR. SHEPARD: I don't know that we are discussing any phase of 
the motion made by Dr. Woodworth or the report of Dr. Fernberger’, but 
there was a feeling that the form of the motion should be put together 
by the several movers afterwards. There is one phase of the whole 
business that I am not in sympathy with; it doesn't have anything to do 
with these institutes, centralized or non-centralized. I don't think 
that is in any way an interference with individual initiative. But the 
Suggestion that an attempt be made to get directors of laboratories to 
agree to specialize their laboratories on certain lines of work is un- 
fortunate. I think it is wise to have it advertised that certain lab- 
oratories are interested in and working on certain lines of work, but 
if there is any idea of offering any inducement or putting any pressure 
on getting the local laboratories specialized in any definite field, 

I think that is a mistake. It is disastrous for a laboratory to be too 
specialized, and it is a serious interference with individual initiative; 
I don't think this body should in any way encourage that. 


DR. FERNBERGER: I think the committee's report has been mis- 
understood to a certain extent. We mentioned "fields", and mo special 
fie.d. I think the members of the committee felt their suggestion was 
_to be a suggestion of motivation rather than any more active attempt to 
get laboratories to specialize at all. We were interested, first of 
all, in the practical working out of this plan, that the laboratory at 
the request of the National Research Council will list those fields in 
which they have already specialized, and it is merely an attempt at mo- 
tivation to keep up to date their facilities for research in the fields 
in which they are already working. 


DR. WOODWORTH: I guess my motion is open to Dr. Shepard's ob- 
jection, but I would like to say a word more in favor of my suggestion. 
Individuals differ in regard to their responsiveness to group sugges- 
tion. Some of them chafe under it. Others are quite enthusiastic if 
they see their efforts are forming part of a program. i’ saspect aif 
our committeérshouid canvass the possibility of enlisting the cooperation 
of psychologists for a period of years, there would be a certain number 
of directors of laboratories who: would say, "That igs what I should like 
to work at; I should be very happy if my efforts would fit in with those 
of other people". 


Of course, if there was also any fund to be administered by 
the committee, that would help; but I dom’t know that it is necessary. 
There is Ce pana a danger in too great specialization in laboratories. 
We can all think of those who have not served their function in uni- 
versities because they have limited their activities to the interests 
of the director. It. is & serious question with the director how to 
stear out of that Scylla without falling into Charybdis. He may try 
to spread his efforts and so accomplish nothing. 


Me nes other place for. AREER 
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The most successful laboratory directors do exercise 
a good deal of autocratic power in steering the work of students 
under their direction to get contimity.of work over a period of 
‘years and have PRE ARS of aber Sea done. 


We might hold up the seen of our weak-knéed brothers 
and get them to feel it is all right for them, though professors, 
to do what they want to do and to keep at it continually, especial— 
ly when ‘there are others in other places trying something else. 
Say to the student » "Why. don't you go there where they are working 
on that. We Cagle give you anything very good in that line right 
_,now.". If he sticks, you say, "We will put you in a sense under 
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I think ee, are. many places ‘where that would work very 
well, It would be a mistake to try to corral the psychologists 


against their own ane Line heon and have them contract to do so-and- 
‘SO. ; : 


THE CHATRMAN: We. cheve. Barat ten minutes before ad journ- 


ment for lunch, ioe the: question is, what you wish to do wan 
apt time. ; Ye ude At 


DR. FERNBERGER: vy ‘move that HoT HRA Be Meat aaa 
a EGE yuneBe when it will be presented in a different form. 


(The, notion. was: carried by ‘acclamation ). 


i a 


THE: CHA TROAN: Do | you. think we hat Helper eek up Fern- 
‘porger's Ss’. ‘particular recommendation before adjournment? 


DR PERNBERGER: he enn “to point “out pe a Sa eal of 
‘this had to do with the motivation rather than any application of 


“OS PMNS. GE COSYCLONS "Lb ena attempt to have the laboratories in- 


dicate certain fields of specialization that undoubtedly exist, and 
which will be developed in the future, to make ‘that knowledge a- 


| vatlable in the Division. of. Anthropology. and Psychology, and in so 


doing attempt to. motivate your laboratories into keeping their 
research apparatus: and, library facilities adequate Biers the 


period of interest in the: laboratory. ate | ng 


- You Panna: go fue thon without coercion. - Furthermore, in 

an attempt to emphasize again for the. purpose of motivation, the 
methodological problems would be looked to rather than joRe problems 
' leading to simple facts of actual importance. i 


ADE a Fernberger again read his i asieue sees 


Cee ee to any projected “sentral organization, we 
“recommend that laboratories be asked and ‘encouraged to report 
-'to. the Division, of Anthropology and Psychology of. the Nation- 
al. Research Council,. those special fields of research in which 
they would be willing to specialize and develop adequate re- 
’" . search, apparatus. and library facilities; and ‘we: further recom= 
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mend that methodological problems of standardization of apparatus 
and experimental technique be designated as pressing problems". 


THE CHATRMAIs That is a fairly general recommendation. Is 
there any further discussion? 


DR. RUCKMICK: I move the adoption of the recommendation. 
DR. JEFFRESS: I second the motion. 


THE CHATRNAN: ne am unable to forecast the exact machinery to 
hondle this. But this is a matter of desire; that a certain thing 
should be done, if it can be done. ; 


(The motion was carried). 


(The meeting adjourned at twelve o'clock). 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Conference reassembled at one-thirty o'clock, with Dr. 
Tunlap in the chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we might perhaps at this time ask 
Dr. Bentley to present his report. © 


DR. BENTLEY: The committee on publications received very gen- 
eral instructions, and its recommendations are brief. The Committee 
recommends: first, the limitation of papers! in psychological periodicals 
to fifteen pages for members of the American Psychological Association 
and ten pages for other authors; secondly, the standardization of formal 
requirements, such as reference to tabular terms, cuts, manuscripts, etc., 
by the several editors; and, thirdly, an appeal to heads of laboratories 
and heads of research departments to exercise judicial oversight of the 
quality, length and general form of the manuscripts of students. 


DR. BALDWIN: Suppose we have a monograph of 100 or 150 pages, 
a detailed monograph that is going to appear say in July, on a specific 
problem, is it advisable to submit an abstract of that to a psychological 
journal, or try to write a paper to send to a journal, or just let it 
appear as a monograph either in our study or in some other study? Have 
you anything to suggest on that? Or 20 You, ae an editor, care ‘to re- 
print a monograph that has been rewritten into article form? 


DR. BENTLEY: Well, I cannot give more than a personal opinion, 
I think in general one appearance of material is better than two, unless 
there is a special reason for rewriting it in brief form at a certain 
time. | 


DR. BALDWIN: The university monographs are very slow in reach- 
ing foreign countries. Is it advisable to send out an abstract of it in 
advance, or a brief article, or do just as we have bcen doing, let it go 
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Par a) as a: monograph oahit and : let it percolate? 

| DR. BENTLEY: The Nournel has. never, as ae as I os 

abstracted fragments. of that.sort. Would the Bulletin be the 
natural place for that? ria a sith | 


‘ : DR. LANDIS: The Abstract Journal would be the proper 
place. 


DR. BENTLEY: Yes, if it is a question of abstracting 
what has appeared. Bia things quite frequently go to Science, 
‘and that seems appropriate.. -I daresay if-we present them 1 to. aii 
the journals represented we should find some. place where. a brief 
notice might go. 


DR. MILES: There is one avenue through which that is 
naturally taken care of at present, in that many of these mono- 
graphs are the sub jects for some report at our scientific meet- 
ings. The Psychological Association requires an abstract. 

That is true also of the Physiological Society, and others 

There is in each Broceedspees then,: something of a group of ab- 
stracts of this nature. ~ l have often wondered to what extent 

those abstracts were looked over by scientific workers to gain 

an idea of work in progress.. 1 think they .are by some. | 


There is another journal rather well known to some mem- 
bers of-this group, .-~. the Proceedings..for the Society of Exper 
imental Biology and Medicine. It is .a.journal that publishes. 
particularly short, preliminary reports. A good many people 
_ have criticized ey) sharphy, for that reason, and. said that tnere 
was no poikt in taking such references into account in making 
up a bibliography. _ That. journal is: changing. somewhat, and has. 
ips ee policy at. present of publishing entire, articles. it they are. 

“not longer than five pages on PLR 


‘There - is Gudeubaed gp a tena amount af good cp ered 
that comes out in short, write-ups, . and such commnications. are. 
useful,, but at present we, have notin. the psychological journals ;, 
any OE a place for it except through our abstracts nee papers 

. presented at meetings : 


THE. CHAIRMAN: | “I am going to. ask ‘Dr. Bontiey ar he mean. 

give us a little. further statement on. the matter. of limitation. . 
of length. fi understand the. recommendation LT Or Ey flat Lig 
on all papers of menibers of the. Association en fifteen pages, 
and non-niember s t0,. ten. pages,. (no twelve pages for the sanocione’ 
members or snyehing like that). Do I understand that is a flat 
basis? ! 

“DR. BENTLEY: Yes; some ae the members of the Lomas 
were heavily oppressed by the amount of stuff that comes out, 
and thought that was one way to reduce the matter in pages, an 
least. ,. They thought any article that should appear in any of the 


journals could be, and should be, restricted to that. limit in 


BO 


favor of the more mature papers; and they named the American Psychologi- 
cal Association just to indicate that these papers should be distinguish- 
ed from those of junior authors. 


I don't think that they were keen upon the numerical limit, 
but tried to find some way of reducing the whole output. 


THE CHATIZiAN: I have been somewhat distressed iayself in past 
years by the brevity of certain articles, as well as by the wordiness 
of others. In many cases in which the author has presented a rough 
account, or very much condensed account of his methods cr technique and 
data, it is presented in .such.fashion.that )it.is,impossible to re- 
construct his actual data. Very frequently I have wanted to go over 
data, even to go over the results of some careful experimenter whose 
conclusions would need revision in,the light of later work, but have 
found it difficult to tell what the condensed or final data presented 
really meant. The conditions under which the data are obtained are in 
many cases so very sketchy, and the detailed data not presented, that 
the results are no longer useful, even though the work may have been most 
careful. I feel there. has been too mach in the past in the way of 
pressure brought to bear on authors to come down to a certain length, and 
so.omit these things which to me seem to be the justification for the 
article, namely, the careful and accurate description of the conditions 
of the work, and the presentation of the data in a not too condensed form, 
in a form sufficient for comparative purposes, even if the conclusions 
are no longer quite justified. 


It is true that there is a great deal of wordy writing. I have 
made it a practice to send certain papers back to authors, with the sug- 
gestion that they rewrite, omitting certain types of things, not definite 
parts, but boiling it down in a certain way so as to give the essential 
‘data. Recently I sent two articles back to authors, with the statement 
that I could print them if they would expand them somewhat so as to put 
in certain essential facts and statements about their technique which had 
not been included... 


It seems to me we are between Scylla and Charybdis in this 
‘matter. I wonder whether a flat minimum would be a solution of the dif- 
ot LOL « Some authors admit freely they see no reason for presenting 
data at all. All they care to present is their results, namely, their 

. interpretations, but I think most of us feel that the author's interpre- 
tations, though exceedingly useful, since they are deductions by the man 
who knows most about the work, yet are not really the important things in 
a research article. I was just wondering what would happen to certain 
rather serious researches if the authors were obliged to cut them down to 
fifteen pazes. | 


DR. SHEPARD: I would like to emphasize that strongly. I think 
one great advantage in long articles is their completeness. some of 
them I think are almost worthless because of their utterly inadequate 
descriptions of the conditions under which they were done. We have to 
. imagine about the conditions. With any arbitrary length you are apt to 
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have that very thing. Furthermore, if there is to be an arbi- 
~-trary limitation, I think fifteen pages is too short. An ar= 


_ ticle may not be long enough for a monograph and yet perhaps sy 


has to be cut until it is nearly worthless-in order to get it 
on the fifteen pages. 


I think we could take an example from Professor 
Bentley’s own laboratory, where it would have happened to 
_Higginson's article under such conditions. It would have been 
’ a shame for that not to appear in’the Journal, and yet it would 


i have been ruined by limiting to fifteen pages, or anything 


near that. Furthermore, to compel everyone that is over 
fifteen pages to print as a monograph would be a pretty heavy 
financial burden on the eae ae to publish it. 


DR. WELLS: I don't rene inatiidy I ought to speak, 
being one of the committee, but there are several angles. from 
which this question has to be taken -up. - We were asked to’ sug- . 


.. gest some means for the | limitation of .publications. There are: 


certain ways in which that has to be:done.- You have either got 
to cut down the number of articles. printed; or the length of the 
articles printed.’ Any body of this kind which is going to be in- 
@dividualistic, is going to have a pretty strong: reaction against 
any policy of standardization, pike tne sige of: ball ihc 
hate eis wee Ze on, eas “ | 


It seems to 7 ‘me ‘that some see Ane) aifticulties ‘that ‘nA. 
been raised are matters which can be taken care of through a 


more careful editing and composition. of the ‘article, laying more .. 


stress, for example, on the conditions of the: experimental work,. 
and. more careful | use of. rhetoric and. Bi a 


then there is Pe ae hase ‘OF: hint is ‘most Coa 


sirable as a unit of length tr a paper, whether it is desirable 


to.write one paper, let us say, of forty-five pages in length, ae 


three papers of fifteen pages each, or present the matter in four 
papers. With regard to the possible expansion of papers and 
monographs, I think that agein. is a matter which can bé. safely 
left in the hands of the editors and in the hands of thé respon- - 
sible heads of the organizations. from which these contributions, . 


come. it seems to me they could, or should be able to » exer- oagens 


cise an effective supervision over the character of: the  ecberl” 

al from the point of view of its preparation for publication. 
ara of that sort has to ‘be done, if il ‘Flood. bide. of “pub-. 
ipa is’ going to be stemmed. 4 


. DRS SHEPARD: °° Ten"¢ ine same answer reversible, with 
reference to leaving it to the editors, which was suggested to 
take care of inadequate descriptions of conditions? Can't you 
turn that the other way and say that it: is. the answer to the poor 
“quality of publications?, A good: many. ob ject to the’ quality, 
rather than to the number or length.. «-It' is. usually the eriti-. 
cism of the inadequacy of. description of: conditions and re- 
sults the’ things are’ based on that is noticeable. It doesntt 


| 
| 
| 
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Make much difference in the limits of 2 paper, but in the value of the 
work. 


DR. WELLS: You would look at the immber of publications 
rather than the length of them? 


DR. SHEPARD: The quality. 
DR. WELLS: And what standard of quality would you consider? 


DR. SHEPARD: You’ can't lay down any standards. You have to 
leave it to the judgment of the editors. 


DR. HULL: One of the things one thinks of in that connection 
is thet once in a while you run eccross articles where the writer does 
tell what he did and things are set wp in such & way thet they are am- 
biguous, and the results don't mean anything. Those things ought to 
get the axe immediately. 


o 


DR. PETERSON: It is well to have them described,’ because that 
Saves you the time of looking up results. 


DR. HULL: ‘The manuscript should show the facts, otherwise 
the editor can't tell whether they mean anything or not. 


DR. WELLS: Do you suppose there is any possibility of reach- 
ing a general agreement as to the extent to which experimental conditions 
ought to be described, and the place which is to be siven in general to 
the formulations of conclusions and presentation of data? Can we reach 
any agreement on those points? The editors are not infallible, and 
have to be guided to some extent by other people's sense of the value 
of the thing he is editing. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think that raises a general question wiicna 
bears on Dr. Wells’ question, whether we have any hopes this afternoon 
of reaching any important conclusion on this matter, and whether the 
suggestion made yesterday, that this particular matter of publication, 
which isia matter of: details I believe, -- many more details than could 
perhaps be gone into as one part of this conference, -- whether that 
ought to be referred to a special conference. Tam not saying it 
should be, but we ought to consider at this moment whether that should 
bei done, or whether there is some general or preliminary action it is ad- 
visable to take at this particular Conference. I would like to ask Dr. 
Bentley's opinion on thet, quite divorced from his position as chairman 
of the Committee. 


DR. BENTLEY: I think the committee's view was that editors 
micht be hekped, and authors. helped, if there was a general expression, 
coming ultimately to authors, that: most) papers)could be very mich re- 
duced. Every editor kmows that many manuscripts are more extensive 
than they need to be. This might be amended as a general rule auth- 
orizing editors to keep a certain limit in view with exceptions to be 
made. I see the difficulty of making any specific recommendation. 
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The report of the committee was designed as a sanction 
of the editors, so that something might be forrmlated in the way 
of wh dndaeay uveton to be made known to prospective authors, in 
order to save time and trouble in correction. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You had not in mind standardization 
by each journal, but a general understanding? 


DR. BENTLEY: Yes. 


DR. FERNBERGER: There are financial aspects to these 
recommendations that I think cannot be possibly thrashed out 
in this conference. | 


DR. DALLENBACH:) May I raise another point? Fifteen 
pages is a very different amount in different journals. some 
journals print 10-point or 12, some 10-point solid, and some 
8-point solid. An article poe would run Dit peen pages in 
one journa} might run thirty pages in another. Limiting ar- 
ticles to fifteen pages is not definite enough; it means dif- 
ferent things in different journals. . 


DR. WELLS: "I think it should be stated in terms of 
words. 


DR. DALLENBACH: ‘That ig my point. 


DR. WELLS: What most of us had in mind was about 
5 ,000 words. That is my impression as a member of the com- 
mittee. ih i é . 


. ANDERSON: Have we any data on the aver nice lerigth 
of a ee meer hc in psychological journals, the number of 
poor articles that are published, the number of articles too 
long or too short, or the number that should .be expanded or 
circumscribed? It seems to me that there ought to be a sur-. 
vey, based on actual ob jective data presented in the articles 
published, preliminary ‘to any modification of our policy. A 
conference of this sort might profitably set up the mechanism 
for such a survey. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would it be advisable for the Confer- 
ence to adopt a resolution recommending that this whole matter 
be looked into, statistics gathered and a survey made of the 
situation and its needs? Would that not perhaps be the most 
useful thing we could do? — | 


DR. FERNBERGER: "On account of the opinions express- 
ed in open discussion of the a psychologists, that 
there is a dissatisfaction’ with regard to the length, form 
and selection of articles now appearing in psychological 
journals, it is resolved that. the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council be asked to - 
Renta! conference of editors ond business managers of the psy- 
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chological journals published in America, to consider these matters and 
the recommendations of the committee, and to attempt to formulate 
measures to improve the situation". 


Mr. Chairman, that comes to you as part of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I interpret this resolution as not limiting 
the Division, if it sees fit, to include others in the conference, but 
to include those mentioned and others if it is advisable. 


DR. FERNBERGER: That is correct. Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 


(The motion was seconded by Dr. Miles, and carried). 
C 2 ’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: This is no reflection on Dr. Bentley's committee, 
the chairmanship of which he took under protest. 


DR. BENTLEY: The committee is quite agreeable. I wonder if 
there would be any objection to referring the recommendation of the com- 
mittee to this group. 


DR. FERNBERGER: I will include that in my resolution. 


THE CHATRMsN: I think we might turn now to the matter we 
tabled in order to go to the luncheon table; namely, the joint resolu- 
tion (I suppose we may call it) of Dodge, Fernberger, Woodworth and 
others, concerning national institutes and university institutes. We 
will hear from Woodworth on this matter right now. 


DR. WOODWORTH: Here is the resolution as finally prepared and 
drafted and accepted by the committee on Resolutions. 


"BE IT RESOLVED, that the conference of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists of the National Research Council approve in principle the establish- 
ment of a National Laboratory of Experimental Psychology, and the es- 
tablishment of further Institutes of Psychology connected with Universi- 
ties. 


"To this end, be it further resolved, that this conference re- 
commends that a committee on Experimental Psychology be set up in the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council 
to promote intensive and continuous research on fundamental problems. 


"It shall be the duty of this committee: 


1. To formmlate plans and to seek financial support for a 
National Laboratory of Experimental Psychology on a scale adequate for 
attacking fundamental problems of psychology calling for extensive equip- 
ment and special technique. 


2. To support the effort of Universities to éstablish research 
institutes of psychology, each of which may be expected to study one or 
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more of the fundamental problems of experimental psycholosy. 


5. To consider any other means for the promotion of 
psychological research". 


DR. EDWARDS: I move the approval of this resolution 
as read by Dr. Woodworth, and that it be adopted, 


(The motion was seconded and carried). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Have we overlooked any of the pending 
business? . 


DR. SHEPARD: Mr. Chairman, I don't know whether this 

is the place to bring it up, but .we have approved all of the re- 
commendations, and I wonder if we all think they are on the same 
plane. Personally, I think the most urgent thing, and the thing 
that would be of the most general service, is the first one that 
was passed, the aide for research, or whatever you call it. Just 
to get an expression, I should move that it is the sense of this 
meeting that that is the most urgent need, to. be pusned ahead of 
anything else. ; 


I so move. 
DR. He Me JOHNSON: «.. Fowish tO second that motion. 


THs CHAIRMAN: The motion is, that the resolution which 
was adopted in substance this morning, to be read to you again 
shortly for formal purposes, calling for the securing and admin- 
istration of funds in aid of research, including stipends for in- 
structorial assistants, be declared. in the opinion of this con- 
ference the most important action, and that the Division be in- 
structed to put that in the forefront of activities resulting from 
this said Conference. 


Is there any discussion? 


DR. WEISS: That resolution is to be presented to the 
committee that has to be appointed. 


DR. SHEPARD: I suppose this committee would represent 
the Division. . 


THE CHATRMAN: It is reported in the primary case to the 
Division, and the action of the Division will be guided by such 
committee. 


DR. PETERSON: Mr. Chairman, if this means that the 
support of present. problems on a rather small but individual scale 
is to be pushed at the expense of the other, I should not favor it, 
personally, The benefits to psychological research are remote. 

I ain not sure that it would be well to put it in the form of the 
resolution, because there seems to be a unanimous judgment that 


something on a big plan might help psychology very much in the future. 
We should be willing to sacrifice individual needs or desires now to the 
greater opportunities later. If ivhad any;intention of asking for 

aid on a present research, I should ratther let that stand over and push 
for the larger and morc remote benefits of psychological research. 


DR. EDWARDS: In that same line, before I vote, I would like 
to ask why it is the most important. 


THK CHAIRMAN: I am asking now for comments on the resolution. 


DR. SHEPARD: Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I think it is 
the most important, and think it is the most feasible, the most within 
reach. But secondly, I think it strikes at something that is really 
of more value to psychology in general if it can be done well, than the 
others, even if they can be done well, for the simple reason that one 
doesn't get ideas on demand. I think the theory of this sort of work 
in progress is that it supports ideals that are real and being carried 
out, rather than policies outlined for the future, which is what the 
others really amount to. Consequently, I think it would be of more 
general. value to science as a whole. That is, if you go back over the 
real events in the history of science, there are more of the things 
that have counted that would have been helped in this way than the others, 


DR. DODGE: I think Dr. Fernberger has a resolution which 
ought to be read at this time, to save discussion. 


DR. FERNBERGER: Here is the resolution that Mr. Dodge has 
just. referred to: (the final sentence was subsequently omitted). 


"RESOLVED, That a fund be sought from which going research in 
need of assistants, apparatus, subjects or more free time might receive 
small grants; the details of the organization and administration of this 
fund to be left to the Committee on Experimental Psychology of the Na- 
tional Research Council. The Conference was agreed that this plan 
seems to be a practicable way of forwarding experimental psychology with 
expectation of immediate results. {It is the opinion of this Confer- 
ence that the primary and immediate need of such a fund is to furnish 
aid for going work in research in experimental psychology)". 


DR. DODGE: I move the deletion of the last phrase. 
(The motion was seconded). 


THE CHATRMAN: Dr. Shepard already has a motion almost to that 
effect before the house, which must be considered. 


DR. SHEPARD: If the last phrase is left in, I would be will- 
ing to accept the motion. ! yt 


DR. DODGE: I think that is stronger than the expressed opin- 
ion of the Conference would warrant. 
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THE CHATRMANs I would be willing to have both included 
in one motion, if it can be done satisfactorily to all. 


DR. MINER: I would like to ask the Ghair for an inter- 
pretation. It seems to me that the motion we just passed took 
care of that, of the question of precedence, and this would 
Simply come in to supplement that as a suggestion from the com- 
mittee. We have already acted on the question of precedence 
and this motion should not come up, so far as affecting pre- 
cedence. 


THR CHATRIMAN: May I inject a non-technical, but 
honest, opinion, which is that this resolution, with due re- 
spect to:its author, would hardly be of practical significance; 
that the committee is charged with these pieces of work, and 
the Division in forwarding the work of these committees will 
probably do the best it can with both of them. If it is im- 
médiately practicable to secure one, the other being a lengthy 
project, I am sure it will be done in that way. if) on, the 
other hand, it turns out that perhaps the larger project is the 
easier to secure, and the ‘other takes more time , it seems to me 
that. would have: ‘to be dones 


Li pues Sacseuert t we foweath this pene tanto of Dre: 
hepard's, as it would probably make no difference at all as 
“to the energy with which that.particular project is forwarded. 
I think it is a practical matter. . It.would probably be iess 
complicated not to pass a resolution on that point, because the 
Division and committees will. do the best they can.with both of 
' these things, and neither be allowed to suffer needlessly. 


In that: pee trieir would baat be. willing to withdraw 
your motion? 

DR. SHEPARD: Yes, particularly if something like the 
other one is to be passed. Iwill temporarily withdraw my 
motion. SP hie ve er re at ae 


(HE CHAIRMAN®:. Do you think, Dr. Dodge, this last — 
sentence should be deleted? . 


. “DR. DODGE: .I don't believe we can get unanimous 
approval without te deletion OF ee sentence. 


THE CHATRIAN: That Peres) “primary need and immedi- 
ate need". -- doesn't mean the primary and immediate need 
should take precedence over these other matters. I think 
we are quibbling over expressions, whereas the intent is 
satisfactory. But we had better straighten-this out here 
and now. May I ask how many, without formality, think 
those words in the last aioe: should Be anes in the reso= 
LALUL ORE 7 1M Fal CS . 


(A few hands were raised). 
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THE CHAIRMAN: How many think they should be taken out? 
(Many hands were raised}. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The rcsolution will not be considered to con- 
tain those words. 


. (The motion to adopt une resolution with the final sentence 
deleted was passed). 


THE CHAIHMAN: Are there any further resolutions? 
aes PERUBEAGER: Here is another resolution: 


"RESOLVED, That it is the belief of this Conference that mach 
would be accomplished towards improving the situation in experimental 
psychology through voluntary undertakings by individual psychologists 
and laboratories to develop equipment, procedures, fundamental data and 
library facilities along the lines of their special research interests, 
and that the desirability of canvassing this possibility be called to the 
attention of the proposed committee: on Experimental Psychology". 


DR. BALDWIN: .I move the aaoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was seconded and carried). 


DR. FERNEERCE R3:- The only other resolution is the one we have 
already passed, with reference to the proposed conference of editors and 
business managers. Twili read it). Pee 


"On account of the! opinions expressed in open discussion in 
the Conference of Experimental Psycholoyists of the National Research 
Council, that there is dissatisfaction with regard to the length, form 
and Salat ines or articles now appearing in psycholo sical ‘journels, it 
is 


"RESOLVED, That the Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National rem wch Council be ssked to call a conference of Editors 
end Business’ Managers of the psychological journcls published in America 
to consider these matters and the recommendations of the Committee, and 
to attempt to formlate measures to improve the situation". 


DR. SHEPARD: thaiy I make a , suggestion to include what our Chair- 
man spoke of when we heard this resolution before, when he said it should 
include editors, business managers and such others as may be invited, or 
something like that? - ; 

DR. FERNBERGER: This, acter fea is a Conference of Experi- 
mental Psychologists, and others have been invited. 


‘THE CHAIRMAN: The wording has been taken care of by the im- 
plication of non-limitation. | 


(On motion made and seconded, the resolution was adopted). 
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DR. FRUSBERGER: Thore are no further resolutions at. 
this momcnt. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The question has been raised durin, the 
luncheon hour by several people, I suppose each one thinking ‘he 
was raisin; it independently, whether we might not consider the 
question: What is fundamental resecrch? Now that may not be 
exactly what the individuals meant. It is the question as to. 
whether this Conference could, in some not too specific or def- 
inite way, suggest certuin lines of research which it would con- 
sider as fundamental and vital, which might be called to. the 
attention of the committee or committees which are to be charged 
through the Division of anthropology and Psychology with carry- 
in; out these bho hi fOr their actin it or Misuscijilise use bated may 

ake of them. - ea by) TUNE Ie 


I have forgotten who spoke ping on ‘this, etic range) 
it was Dr. Edwards. 30%". ; sha ita 


DR. EDWARDS: I-haven't very mach in mind on it. My 
question was something like this: I thought it would be very well : 
worth while to see if this group could agree on one or more funda- 
mental problems of psychology, such as misht go in to the National 
Laboratory. We might get one, or five or six, or = dozen prob= 
lems that we could all agree on. as. fundamental problems. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Was that your idea, your point, Mr. Smith? 


“oat SMITH: ge T have, no.interest at all in securing: 
an agreement by the method of argument. I am somewhat curious 
as to.the opinion that exists concerning the fundamental research 
which should be accomplished, but I think that opinion reached by 
discussion is wholly worthless. I think an independent statement, 
prior to discussion might be of some value, though, and a committee 
could do that rather than undertake a ballot at this time. 


But I think that a committee to be appointed, for that 
purpose is not.advisable at all. It might be better done by. 
some interested individual, such as you, Mr. Chairman, if you - 
care to do it after thinking it over a. few days. 


D's EDWARDS: I didn't of course propose doing this 
by ballot. I hadn't thought of that. I don't. propose how . 
to do it at all. I heve made no suggestion in regard to.that. 


DR. SMITH: The only basis for my supposition that 
you would have gotten at it by discussion was that you used the 
word "could", mh a : ; 


THE CHATHMAN: Bachg wend you deaaeun doing? 


DR. SMITH: Let Leia aaa state Ce an 
concerning the nature of fundamental research in psychology, 
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and let that statement be topical, and not too descriptive. We all 
know what we mean by the topics which might be named, I think, After 
that list hes been assembled, it would be entirely possible to put it 
in alphabetical order, ind then re e-distribute it to the writers for 2 
vote on the rank ee ox” the topics. 


THE CHalniiill: Did you mean to have these opinions reported 
right here and ‘now? 


DR. SMITH: No, I think not. 


THE CHaliMaN: I think the suggestion has value. I wasn't 
sure whether you: meant for each one to indicate NOW y offhand, or whether 
you would have thet prepared and sent in. 


X | DR. SMITH: I think it would be quite all right to collect 
these opinions risht now, though a little more reliability could be got- 
ten from having them sent in later, it seems to me. Most of these 
people will not have an opportunity to discuss the matter among them- 
selves. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is quite certain that attempts to get opin- 
ions on this matter here would not be satisfactory. Might we leave it 
this way, that the members of the. Confer ence, and any other psychologists 
who may become interested, are invited to submit. to’ the Division their 
suggestions in detail, or not in detail, regarding the problems which to 
them appear most pressing, most vital, and most practicable both as re- 
gards specific problems or as regards organic groups of problems. With- 
out any formality I think I may issue that invitation and guarantee that 
these suggestions will be put before the Committee. Would that be in 
line with what you suggest, Dr. Smith? 


DR. SMITH: Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well, I issue that invitation. I hardly think 
that needs formal action. However, if you think so, such action might 
be taken. Does that cover your.plan, Dr. Bdwards, or what you had in 
mind? ; 


DR. EDWARDS: It is perfectly all right, and I don't object 
to it. I wondered if it were not possible at the present time for three 
of the more mature members to indicate what they think are the most fun- 
damental problems, and see whether we agree. Could we here in a short 
time have some statements, and try to come to some azreement? 


Dr. HULL: I feel. very mach the same way. There are two or 
three of the older men, like the Chairman and Mr. Dodge and Mr. Wood- 
worth, who have done 2 good deal of thinking about it, and it would not 
be snap judgment. i think it would be well to get the mature opinions 
of some of ete mene 


DR. PETERSON: Before that is taken up, may I make a remark 
with reference to Dr. Smith's sugvestion? haeamer ity Yor course, ar 
we have any time to hear the opinion of these men. I should, nowever, 
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like to see Dr. Smith's suggestion followed, if such a list is to ° 


“be made,up, and to have the’ list sent to all the members of the 


anerican Psycholog sical Association for. the Ra ey to ‘be. ranked. 8 


DR. DALLENBACH: Onc wey of: Soret at nis would be | 
to go to the psychological periddicals and take a census of the 
articles published in the last half dozen years. 


THE CiiaTvini I doubt if that would actually give 
the same thing, Dr. Dad Venbeene I have a suspicion that a 
sreat many pieces of research are done by people who would 
“rather work on something, else, but haven't the equipment, 
or the facilities or time, and so do wnat they can. I doubt 
if the statistical survey would show'the same thing. I+ 
would be an interesting comparative study in itself. — 


low: as to, that matter of sending out these sugges- 
tions which are sent in, to all’ peawipetos tel oF age Psycholog gical 
«association, -~.is. that. the idea? “ ' 


DR. PETERSON: Send the list to all, or at least to 
a representative group, of the members of the Association. 

If they pass on this list, we could offer each person an oppor- 

tunity to add anything. he "wishes. Thais would show whether 
there is anything like ah agreement, and it would bring any 
work ‘done: awa certain. member s before att alike bi evaluation. 


‘t SO: move , Mr. Chairman, veil 8 
“DR. WEISS: Zs second the notion. re 


DR. MINER: I understand tes Ghatiek: oe snadeawen 
he would do this informally. 


DR. PETERSON: There is vivian new soi my motion. 
‘Dr. Smith suggested two things, ‘and: then it turned: out that 
only one. was finally to be considered, and I was. calling at— . 
tention to the fact that the other pare of it was. the more 
fundamental, or necessary, to complete the list in a manner 

. that would make it really Rept ecsity & he the (opinion of 
ipayahodng ‘ists. os a ay a 


Bice “MINEHS | The Chairman has'.said he would do that, 
anyway 5 informally, and | iT see no need for a Formed motion. 


= ‘DR. PETERSON: 1 don't Gare fora Pormal motion, asi 
it. is understood that the Chairman meant 0 do that, in con- 
. nection with this other. La 


THE CHAIRMAN: My invitation was to members of this 
Conference to send in their suggestions, and.my promise was. . 
to: see that they were. gone over and presented to the com- 
mittee to whose work they might be pertinérit..- -I did not, 


| 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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and would not, unless the Conference as a whole wishes it, agrce to do 
the other thing of mimeographing and circulating and asking for rating 
from members of ‘the Psychological association. That is a matter for 
you to decide formally, and there is a motion before us to the effect 
that the Chairman of the Division be requested to circulate these sug- 
gestions, if and when they are submitted, and ask members of the Psy- 
chological association to give’ them serial rating. 

DR. BROWN: This is @& rather large and fairly representative 
conference of people actively interested in experimental work, and I 
should be inclined to think that the judgments expressed originally 
by members of this Conference would have more weight than those of the 
entire membership of the Psychological association, many of whom are 
not actively interested in experimental work. 


DR. PETERSON: If every one here were requested definitely 
to send in a list, that action would meet my objection. Only an in- 
vitation was extended, and I feared that just a few persons would re- 
spond, resulting in a list that could certainly not be representative 
of the judgment of experimental psychologists generally. 


THE CHaTibisls These to be circulated «5 « -« 

DR. PETERSON: I would want to include all inembers of this 
Conference. it will satisfy me, however, if every member of the Con- 
ference be asked to make up a list. The only thing; I want to be sure 
of is, that the number of persons responding is not too small. We 
cannot send in simply the lists of those who are enthusiastic about cer- 
tain aspects of psychology. If the problems in the list are circulated 
among all the members here, and then ranked, and maybe added to as the 
raters desire, it would be more representative of the group. It would 
be better .for each one to make a list, although it is a big job. 


THE CHATRMANs I withdraw my invitation, and issue this one: 
I invite all members of this Conference to submit probicms along the 
lines they consider fundamental research, and I will invite certain 
other members of the Association likewise to suomit them. If we make 
the invitation very general, the rating will be very much complicated 
by material we wouldn't need to: consider. I now issue that invitation 
to members of this Conference, but I will invite certain othcr members 
of the Association to submit ideas. 


The motion before you then is that those ideas so submitted 
shall be mimeographed and circulated to'all members of this Conference, 
whether they submit ideas or not, and to such others as have submitted 
ideas. ' 


DR. PETERSON: I would withdraw my motion if you could get the 
expressed opinions of all those here, and any others you write to, be- 
cause then you have covered what I had in mind as to a shortcoming of 
the other. | 


THE CHATRMAN: What will happen with regard to members of this 
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Conference? I Will provably get two or three next week, and 
be getting the suggestions (or the sueceeding chairman will) 
for the next two years. Is there any time limit within which 
these » bday eye should be submitted? 


DR. FERNBERGER: I object very seriously to a rank 
ordering of the suggestions once submitted. The fact that you 
may get a diversity of rank orders is a healthy sign, I think, 
rather than otherwise. If you are going te have any express- 
ion of opinion upon the lists submitted, I think it should be 
no more than following the plan that each member be asked to 
check those problems which he considers fundamental, and check 
those he considers are not fundamental, without any attempt 
to. determine which the group, as a group, may consider as most 
fundamental, and those as second the most fundamental. I think 
such an expression of opinion would by no means have any regard 
to the fundamentalism of the problems themselves. 


DR. PETERSON: Do you mean you would Ge, a list you 
made up, or a list submitted to you? 


Dit. ‘FERNBERGER: A list submitted. 


DR. PETHRSONs That is not before the house. There is 
not anjy question of that. My reference to that provided that 
you get representative statements of problems. 


DR. MINER: The method of setting up and evaluating the 
problems after they are listed might well be left to the Chair- 
mane I suggest if he want them to suggest five that are im- 
portant, or arrange them in order of their importance, or name 
five that are not important, that might be done, as he thinks 
best. | 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair rules that there is no mo- 
tion before the house, and asks for an expression of opinion 
informally. Assuming that suggestions are sent in, how many 
here wish the Chairman to obtain some sort of evaluation of 
those suggestions by the other members of the Conference? 


(.. few hands were raised). 
THS CHATRMAN: How many don't care to have that done? 
(A larger nuriber of hands wore raised). 


DR. PETERSON: You are assuming that you are not going 
to get the list from all the members of this Conference? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I hereby invite all members of the Con- 
ference to submit their lists by the first of Mey, and I will 
then invite certain other members of the Association to submit 
their ideas. 


a is Saat 
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Dit. DODGE: Do you imvite or request? That makes a differ- 
ence. 


THE CHalWiali: I ata 


, DR. BENTLEY: Misht you not have your invitation accepted or 
te oh ste at the present vime, SO you will xnow how many answers you are 
going to Bere 7 . 


THE CHalRMAk: How many accept that invitation at the pres- 
ent time? 


Nearly all hands were raised). 


THE CHAIRMAN: How many will not send in lists, or accept the 
invitation? 


(Two hands were raised). 


THE CHAIRMAN: Those who prefer are invited; those who do not 
are: requested... 


‘Now I want to know whether we are to have these suggestions 
mimeogsranhed ana sant to the members in order that they may protest or 
take any < action they a aesire? 


(early all hands were raised) - 


THE CHsliMAN: There is one other phase here, Il agree with 
Dr. Fernberger's point of view, It is perhaps not desirable to rank 
these, but it is unfortunate we cannot have the expression of experts 
as to present feasibility of some problems as compared with others, or 
the development of some as compared with others, without ranking them 
as to their Fundainental importance, 


DR. SMITH: I would like to rise to a matter of statistical 
method. When one suggests using rank order method, that suggestion 
is justified by the small mumber in this group, and if the suggestion 
were followed that any one were permitted to check as fundamental or not 
fundamental the topics which were submitted, the returns would not be 
susceptible of statistical handling. I am aware that the Chair would 
not be guilty of such a lapse, but.I want to make that point. 


DR. WELLS: Isn't there a difference between fundamental re- 
search and fundamental importance? Aren't we getting into confusion 
with those words? it is going to make the whole thing hinge on the 
point which Dr. Fernberger spoke of. That isn't, I take it, what the 
gathering is trying to get at. Ee 


DR. BROWN: If you receive any replies at all, if you collect 
any data at all in response to this request or invitation which you 
have issued, that material or data would then, I believe, be in the 
hands of this committee, and the committee ule then ce such use of 
it.as it»sees Tit, or.no use at.all. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I will assume‘that the committee will 
include some person who has statistical sophistication, and 
that the committee will on many points seek the advice and as- 
sistance of many people outside of the committee itself. iy 
assumption would be that while it is worth while to circulate 
this list to all of the members (assuming that I get any sug- 
gestions in, and assuming that certain of the members would 
wish to make comments on that list), the committee will have 
to be the one to consider that, and if it finds that it wants 
to get the opinions of So-and-so, ar of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, it will do so. : 


DR. SMITH: ‘That is the whole thing. This com- 
mittee may invite advice from any place it wishes. 


DR. ANDERSON: I am wondering if we are not off on 
the word "fundamental"? Could we not phrase the thing a little 
more objectively, and ask for the submission of problems that 
could be profitably attacked by a National Laboratory? No 
mention should be made of the problems that cannot be attacked 
under the conditions under which we are now working. I think 
suggestions in that form might be of some value. . 


THE CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Dr. Anderson, if there aren't 
two things involved here? I have supposed that these sug- 
gestions would really be of two sorts. I hadn't thought of 
wording the invitation or. request, yet, but there seems to have 
been in the remarks made an intention that this list might be 
useful to the Committee formulating or working upon the plan 
for a National Laboratory. There is also a possibility that 
such a list of questions, with certain additions, might be 
useful to a-committee working on the problem of grants, because 
there will arise conditions under which it will be a question 
of deciding between this and that; and in some of those cases 
the decision will be based on the feasibility of the two 
pieces of research. ‘In other cases, it may be based on the 
questions as to which one is more fundamental. Would it not 
be well to ask perhaps in a little more detail, for suggestions 
of problems and groups of problems which would be appropriate 
in a National Laboratory and institutes, and also for sugges- 
tions as to the kind of research which the individuals deem as 
of most importance for psychology in a general way at the pres- 
ent time, without trying to munca too closely just what we 
mean by "important"? 


DR. ANDEI ERSON: Lo unsak soso rers Heads yesterday 
pointed out certain specific problems that could be attacked. 
A statement from him describing these would be of great value 
to the committee in carrying on its deliberations. I think 
we might with some profit forget bald words "fundamental" and 
"not fundamental". 


THE CHAIRMAN: I would ‘go further and welcome from 
any members of the committee, if they have time to do it short- 


ith 


ly, suggestions as to how that invitation or request might best be word- 
ed to get the results we want. 


Is there any other business to come before the Conference as 
now assembled? 


DR. FERNBERGER: I have one more resolution to read: 


"RESOLVED: That the Conference of Experimental Psychologists 
of the National Research Council wishes to express its appreciation to 
the President of Dickinson College, and to Professor Norcross, for the 
courtesy and arrangements extcnded during the Conference”. 


{The resolution was adopted by a rising vote, with hearty 
applause. } 


THE CHAIRMAN: There being no further business before the Con- 
ference, 10/16 adjourned ‘sine dic. 


(Te Conference of Experimental Psychologists adjourned at four 
Oo eLlock). 


LLe 
APPENDIX 
- Report of Conference on Experimental Psychology 


Abstracts of suggestions and proposals presented in advance by 
various persons for consideration by the Conference: . 


DR. DASHIELL: Ordanization of research on large problems co- 
operatively, distributing the: ‘parts of the problem among several in- 
Stitutions, so that a coherent whole is secured. With this specializa- 
tion and cooperation, and the.benefits of mtual criticism and suggestion, 
sounder work, covering the fieid better, could be produced. Pne he- 
search Council might be the coordinating agency. From the analysis of 
these problems many minor problems might result, which would be suitable 
for individual workers. eh a4 


Motive, Emotion, and Set, are suggested as problems which 
should be attacked in this way. ee asus 


DR. DOCKERAY: Provision for research during the summer by 
men who would like to. get ipaetbior for rah Sc alanniing ‘work. ' 


Repetition of cxmitantincieltiae, on “important problems; for purposes 
of check, and emphasis on new work which corrects old and much quoted 
results.’ Physics and ‘Chemistry do this; Psychology shoulc. 


Dr. FRANBERGERs Stanievatoriden of methods more generally. 


DR. HENMON: Orgenization of laboratory courses to contribute 
research material, as well as training in laboratory technique. 


Arrangement for full time for research for a semester by staif 
members in rotation. 


Establishment of one or more centers Tor peer Research, sin- 
ilar to Woods Hole. - 


DR. HOLSOPPLE: The'‘assumption of especial responsibility for 
research in some particular part of the experimental ficld by each labor- 
atory, (or research director). A laboratory mightwalso:serve as the 
center for information in that field. | 


DR. LANDIS: Summer conferences, or research stations, on the 
order of Woods Hole and the Dartmouth Conference of the Social Scientists. 


The establishment of a fund for small subsidies or grants in 
aid, to assist in the completion of researches already under way. Grants 
to be: not over $500, and capable of being made on short notice. 


The subsidy of two more Institutes of Psychology and Anthropolo- 
gy, modelled somewhat on the Yale Institute, but with a shifting per- 


<a “by 
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sonnel, so that various mon on sabbatical or special leaves 
could be accomodated, and find critical aids to their work. 
These would serve as clearing houses for research projects. 


DR. MINER: The elaboration of master plans of re- 
search in cértain institutions, by which various phases of a 
topic may be worked out comprehensively over a term of years. 


i. o\- DR. PETERSON: The organization of a research board 
with a full time paid secretary, to educate administrators. in 
colleges and universities to a recognition of the high (though 


3 tba a bsg ‘value of Sacadissasisi work. 


DR. RUCKMICE: The endive together of laboratories pit 
wiolbalecuenen groups - for the encouragement. of research in certain 


i Liber CrSoy muinanicnab Emotion, ate: 


 Oibetndne Srbit iene to: tine a consensus as to the 
more important leads of research to be followed, without any 
sphebe to ees? the following of theses 


Rotanlicheene of OE see re ‘research crossing the 
boundaries of several sciences, as in acoustics. 


DR. SHEPARD: Cooperation on complicated problems 
of public importance, and calling for contributions from many 


2 fields; Geile; iprobiems of. vent hlet tena 4 


; OA neatilbote wt receberath acnerbeaee & Assuming that the 
institution carries burden of apparatus, and assuming; men com- 


“petent to supply ideas, ‘direction and criticism; assistants to 


do routine, and who would profit by working with the principal, 
would contribute to more thorough and comprehensive work. 
This would be: feasible ‘in certain types of. problems, at least. 


DRs SMITH: Assign to each laboratory a particular 
kind of research that has been passed upon as significant. . 


DR. STALNAKER: . A study of the differences between 
city and rural children. Intelligence, personality traits, 


achievements, emotional characteristics and motives and ideals. 


DR. WHISS: Train investigators. to accompany anthro- 


‘“pological expeditions, to make psychological measurements and 


describe the various types of activities of races and groups 
studied. 


‘In the field of languace, to. organize the field so 
as to assemble the results of the iingsvists and the psycholo- 
gists, and to study the iaedininaiibirss of sianlinhe in infants, and 


vocalization in lean iat 


Make an  eeheaa tain study of the modification of re- 


OE ee ee a ee ae | 
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sponse, besinning with an analysis of the literature of habit, learning, 
conditioning of response, etc., and mappin, out a comprehensive program 
of research. 


The study of a group of individuals who can be kept under bi- 
Ological and psycholosical control. Measurements of all kinds, with 
complete records, and correlations of results, lookin;, towards a set 
of unified medical, anthropolozical, and social measurements, 


DR. WSLLS: & more scientific refinement of the common psycho- 
metric techniques. 


DR. WOODWORTH: An effort to standardize methods cf measuring 
sensitivity, and to produce a comprehensive set of threshold determina- 
tions, for the benefit of scientific observers in all fields. 
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M. H. Britten, 

Secretary, Division of 
Anthropology and Psycholgy 
National Research Council 
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